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FROM THE RECORDS OI 
PREASURY. —No. II. 
documents which I shall now bring to the 
notice of the readers of “ N. & Q.” are principally 
on scientific subjects — astronomy, and the like: 
and wherein the well-known names, Halley, Flam- 
stead, Maskelyne, and others, pass rapidly before 
us, And first Edmund Halley, who is prosecuting 
his inquiries concerning the theory of the mag- 
netical direction 


GLEANINGS rut 


The 


“To their Excell 
* The hu 
“ Sheweth, 
“That yor Peticon’ conceiving that he hath discovered 
the true cause of the Variation of the Compass; hath 
obtain’d a small Vessell from the Rt Hon*'« the Lords of 
the Admiralty to make experiments in remote parts, pro- 
per to ascertain the Theory of the Magneticall Direction, 
as being a matter of the greatest moment in the Art of 
Navigation. But yo" Peticon’ having occasion in his 
Voiage to make use of the Ports of Foreign Nations, as 
also to take with him severall chs irgeable Instruments, as 
Clocks, ‘Teles: opes, &c., proper for the aforesaid porpose 
(sic), as also for other Geogr: aphicall and Astronomicall 
Uses; which ct 1arges may probably amount to abi 190 
pounds in the whole : 
“Your Peticon’ therefore humbly craves your Ex- 
cellencies encouragement in aliowing him the said 
Stime, for Instruments and Port Charges; for the 


Lords Justices of England. 
Imund Halley 


neees (sic) the 


mble Peticén of E 


ut 
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expence whereof he will be accountable, as to vor 
| Excell. great wisdome shall seem meet, 

“ And yor Peticon’ shall ever pray, &c.” 
' 


Attached to the 
letter 


preceding petition is this 


Whitehall, 2 september, 1698 

“ My Lords 

“ The Petition of Mt Edmund Halley having been read 
to the Lords Justices, and their Excell: 
to give him all due Encouragement in 
that may be so usefull to the Publick, do referr the same 
to your Lordr* to consider of the same and to give him 
such assistance as your Lord? shall thinke proper 
“1am, 

‘ My Li 

‘Yo 


being desirous 
an undertakeing 


Lorde 


t rvant, 
*R. Yarp.’ 
* of the Treasury.” 

This petition of Halley’s was read to the Trea- 
sury Board on the 11th October, 1698, 1 they 
ordered the sum of 100/. to be paid him, which 
was done a few days after (“ Treasury Minute 
Book,” No. 8. p. 256.). 


“To the Right Hon 


an 


the Lords ¢ 
Ma* ‘Treasury. 
The humble Peticén of Marrearet F! 


ommissioners of his 
amstear 
‘ Sheweth 

“ That His Majesty was 
1715, to bestow on your 
Flamstead his Mat* Astronomer 300 Copic 
nomicall Observations made by him an 
Book Entituled Historia Celestis which was 
the Expence of the late Prince Geor 
were designed his Royall High 
the Author. 

“ That the said Mt Flamstead has since that time been 
at a very great expence in printing 340 Copies of another 
part to perfect the aforemencdned Book withot it which 
the Petitioner is humbly of opinion it ought not to go 
abroad as a performance of her deceased husband’s. 

* That vour Pet* being informed the remaining Thirty- 
nine Copies are now in the Treasury and at the disposall 
of your Lordships 

“She therefore humbly desires your Lordr* direc- 
cons for the delivery of the said Copies, that she 
may by the addicdn of the other part, render the 
Books perfect, your Pet® being obliged to deliver 
perfect Books to the Universitys, &c., according to 
act of Parliament these with his other perform- 
ances being already Entred in the Hall Book of 
the Company of Stationers. 

“ And your Pet" shall ever pray,” 

This petition was read on the 9th March, 1742, 
and it was ordered that Mrs. Flamstead do send 
to the Treasury thirty-nine copies of Historia 
Celestis corrected by her late husband, “ and then 
my Lords will redeliver her the 39 copys which 
she terms incorrect.” 

We next come to an 
who thus introduces himself: — 


“ SIT, 


ased in the 
und Mr John 
of the Astro- 
1 Comprized in a 
Printed at 
of Denmarke and 
for the benefit of 


graciously ple 
Pet™ late hust 


vear 


&c. 


unsuccessful adventurer, 


“ Having form’d an imagination there is a piece of 
mony allow’d by the government, or other ways, for the 
incouragement of any parsone that shal produce a ma- 
chine tending to the discovery of the Longitude upon 
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Sea, I took the liberty to send you a petition directed to 
the hon” , 
favour of you to Ley e it before the said hon'«* Lords, and 
having since endeavour’d to have the honour to speeke to 
you to receve your andswer, I have found it intirely im- 
possible, which obligeth me to Committ the rudenesse to 
write to you a second time to humbly desire you to give 
me a worde of andswer in the affirmative or in the nega- 
tive, the thing I propose is good in its nature, and T have 
propos’d it with all the humblenesse and Submission be- 
coming a man under my Condition and Sircumstances, 
So if the thing doe not Succeede I shal not inquare the 
reasons that may have obstructed it, but shal only think 
it a great pitty I have Lost the oportunity of making 
myself useful to the puplick it being my only view and 
to be with a profonde respec, 
« Sir, Your most humble and 
most affectionnatt Servant, 
P. Lavurans.’ 


’ 


* Att Mr Williams 
in Salisbury Street in the 
Strand, Jully ye 27, 1722.” 
“ The humble petition of Peter Laurans 
* To the hone Mr Walpole 
“ To the hone Sir Charles rurner | Lords of the Trea- 


* To the hone Mr Pelham ‘ 
lo the hon!* Mr Bailie | — 

Io the hon®'’e Mt Edgecombe 

“ Whereas the petitionner having through Long Study 
and Labour in his profession attain’d to the knowlege of 
making a Machine of intire niew Construction and in- 
talibly proprer for the discovery of the Longitude upon 
Sea, and the said petitionner having thereby throw’d 
himself in Low Sircumstances which made him incapa- 
ble of producing the said Machine to the world in all its 
perfection, the said Petitionner being inform’'d there is 
a piece of mony lodg’d in your hands, and dessined for 
the incouragement of any parsone that shal make or pro- 
duce a Machine tending to that discovery, the said 
petitionner with all Submission humbly begg your. Lord- 
ships’s assistance to produce this thing to the world, 
which may tende to the general use and beneflitt of the 
publick it being the petitionner’s only and intire view.” 


This was read on the 27th July, 1722; but the 
petitioner was answered that my Lords could not 
pay any of the money prescribed by the Act until 
the machine was produced to the Trustees named 
in the Act and approved by them. 

Laurans, however, was not to be repulsed thus 
easily : for in the following year he made another 
application to the Treasury, and wrote thus to the 
Secretary, Mr. Lowndes : — 

“ Sir, 

“ 1 take the Liberty to write this lines to you to hum- 
bly begg the favour of you to reade these petition to the 
hon” Lords of the Treasury and jou will oblige, 

« Sir, Your most humble 
and affectionnet Servant, 
P. LAvRANs.” 

“ Octet ye 14%, 1723,” 

“ The humble Petition of Peter Laurans to the hon! 
Lords of the Tre isury. 

“Whereas the petitionner having through Long 
Study and Labour in his profession attained to the know- 
ledge of making a Machine of intire New Construction 
and infalibly proper for the discovery of the Longitudes 
upon Sea, and the said petitioner having for a very con- 
siderable time endeayour’d to fix his talant in this 


Lords of the Treasury humbly beging the | 
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Country, and having through Losse of time and expences 
plung’d himself in extreme bad sircumstances, in so 
much that he is destitute of all visible ways of subsisting, 
the said humble petitionner being inform’d that some 
Nobles gentlemen in this towne having taken notice of 
his miserable Condition, out of their goodnesse and Cha- 
rity have gathered among themselves a sum of mony 
which sum they have desseigned to releave him in his ne- 
cessities, the said humble petitionner being also inform’d 
that the said sum has been Lodged in your Lordships 
hands for that purpose, the said humble petitionner sup- 
posing his information wright, with humble respect and 
submission taketh the Liberty to begg that vour Lord- 
ships may be pleas’d to grant him the said sum, the 
which sum the humble petitionner shal make use of, so 
that it may answer the ende for which it shal be granted 
to him, and the said humble petitionner shal ever pray 
for those Nobles gentlemen that have Contributed to the 
said sum, and for your Lordships preservation and pros- 
perity.” 

This petition, however, fared no better than its 
predecessor ; it was read to my Lords on the 16th 
October, 1723, when they replied that they could 
not order any money upon the petition. 

Witiram Henry Harr. 

Folkestone House, Roupell Park, Streatham, 





MRS. ALISON COCKBURN, 


The name of this lady must be familiar to the 
admirers of the late Sir Walter Scott; but the 
passing notices of her in his Life and Works are so 
extremely meagre, that some additional particulars 
of the amiable authoress of “ The Flowers of the 
Forest” may be acceptable. Mrs. Cockburn of 
Fairnalie in Selkirkshire was distantly related to 
the mother of Sir Walter Scott, with whom she 
had through life been in habits of intimate friend- 
ship. In the month of November, 1777, when 
young Walter had reached the age of six years 
and three months, she was staying at Ravelstone 
in the vicinity of Edinburgh, a seat of the Keiths 
of Dunnottar, nearly related to Mrs. Scott, and to 
herself. With some of that family she spent an 
evening in Georges Square, and in a letter to Dr. 
Douglas, written on the following day, thus alludes 
to the young poet : — 

“TI last night supped in Mr. Walter Scott's. He has 
the most extraordinary genius of a boy I ever saw. He 
was reading a poem to his mother when I went in. I 
made him read on; it was the description of a shipwr ck. 
His passion rose withthe storm. . . . When taken to 
bed last night, he told his aunt he liked that lady. 
‘What lady?’ says she. ‘Why Mrs. Cockburn; for I 
think she is a virtuoso like myself.’ ‘Dear Walter,’ says 
aunt Jenny, ‘what is a virtuoso?’ ‘Don’t ye know? 
Why, it’s one who wishes, and will know everything. 
The boy has a lame leg, for which he was a year at Bath, 
and has acquired the perfect English accent, which 
he has not lost since he came, and he reads like a Gar- 
rick. You will allow this an uncommon exotic.” (Lock- 
hart’s Life of Scott, p. 24, edit. 1845.) 

In Scott's Autobiography are also the following 
lines by Mrs. Cockburn, which made one among 4 
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set of poetical characters given as toasts in a circle 
of a few friends. The original was immediately re- 
cognised : — 
“To a thing that’s uncommon — 

A youth of discretion, 

Who, though vastly handsome, 

Despises flirtation : 

lo the friend in affliction, 

The heart of affection, 

Who may hear the last trump 

Without dread of detection.” 


To “ The Flowers of the Forest,” printe d in the 
Miustrelsy of the Scottish Border, vol. ii. p- 161., 
edit. 1802, Sir Walter Scott has prefixed the fol- 
lowing interesting notice of Mrs, Cockburn : — 


“The following verses, adapted to the ancient air of 
The Flowers of the Forest, are, like the elegy which pre- 
cedes them, the production of a lady. The late Mrs. 
Cockburn, daughter of Rutherford of Fairnalie, in Sel- 
kirkshire, and relict of Mr. Cockburn of Ormiston (whose 
father was Lord Chief Justice Clerk of Scotland) was the 
authoress. Mrs. Cockburn has been dead but a few 
years. Even at an age advanced beyond the usual bounds 
of humanity, she retained a play of imagination, and an 
activity of intellect, which must have been attractive 
and delightful in youth, but was almost preternatural at 
her period of life. 
with her genius, rendered her equally an object of love 
and admiration. The editor, who knew her well, takes 
this opportunity of doing justice to his own feelings; and 
they are in unison with those of all who knew his re- 
gretted friend. ‘The verses which follow were written at 
an early period of life, and without peculiar re lation to any 
event, unless it were the depopulation of Ettrick Forest.” 





The best account, however, of this accomplished 
lady is contained in the following unpublished 
letters of her grandnephew, Mr. Mark Pringl 
addressed to George Chalmers, Esq., the Shak- 
sperian commentator : — 

“ Georges Square, Edinburgh, 
Jan. 15, 1805, 

“Dear Sir, —In a letter which I received some time 
ago from our mutual and much esteemed friend, Mr. Archi- 
bald Hamilton, I was requested to send you some account 
of Mrs. Cokburne, a near relation of mine, whom you 
found celebrated in Mr. Scott’s publication The Border 
Minstrelsy ; and as I feel very highly flattered by having 
it in my power to supply any information you wish 
to possess, and by that means to renew in some degree 
your acquaintance which I was proud formerly to enjoy, 
I now take the liberty of conveying a few circumstances 
relating to this lady, and shall be happy if they are such 
48 in any degree merit your notice. 

“Mrs. Alison Rutherfurd was the youngest of several 
children of Mr. Rutherfurd of Fairnilee in the county of 
Selkirk, and married Mr. Patrick Cokburne, Advocate, a 
younger son of Adam Cokburne of Ormiston, Lord Jus- 
tice Clerk of Scotland, with whom she lived happily till 
the year 1753, when he left her a widow with one son, 
who likewise predeceased bis mother. Mrs. Cokburne 
was a lady much esteemed among a very numerous ac- 
quaintance; and though neither of splendid birth nor 
affluent fortune, her company was courted by persons the 
most distinguished; and I have often seen within her 
small house at Edinburgh a circle of visiters whose ta- 
lents and reputation in the literary world, whose wit and 
galety, or whose beauty and fashion, would have graced 
any society in Europe. Her genius and conversation 
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Iler active benevolence, keeping pace | 





| never saw it while she lived, 
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suited themselves to every age and condition: she could 
be learned, sentimental, witty, playful, as the occasion 
required; and was equally prepared to become serious 
with the old, or frolicsome with the young. Indeed, her 
turn of mind was of that various capacity as to enable 
her to associate with every age; and it was no uncom- 
mon thing to meet at her table with the children, nay, 
the grandchildren of the friends of her youth, with whom 
she forgot for the moment there was any disparity in 
years, and that intervening generations had passed away. 

“With David Hume, Lord Monboddo, Dr. John Gregory, 
Sir John Dalrymple, and many other literary characters, 
she lived in continued intimacy and contidence, and with 
the gens d’esprit of her own sex she was no less intimate. 
So long as her bodily powers enabled her to join in 
society she relished their company; and afterwards, when 
these powers became blunted, an epistolary intercourse 
succeeded, for it was her happy and rare lot that though 
years might blunt they did not extinguish her faculties ; 
and she preserved her senses and spirits, both in no com- 
mon degree, till an advanced period of life, which she 
quitted at the age of eighty-one, without pain or distress, 
in the year 1794.* 

“Of Mrs. Cokburne’s genius it is difficult to render a 
satisfactory account or to describe in what she excelled 
particularly, for she could be ‘everything by turns;’ 
and having read a great deal, and being blessed with a 
retentive memory, she had the facility of applying the 
fruits of her knowledge as best suited the occasion. She 
was not an author by profession, nor did she seek for re 
putation in print; yet she wrote much for the amuse- 
ment of herself and friends, both in prose and verse, and 
seliom failed to excite applause, In epistolary corre- 
spondence she possessed a peculiar neatness and spirit, 
and her letters approached nearer perhaps to the easy 
and animated style of the French ladies in former times, 
whose works we are acquainted with, than is often to be 
met in our own language. 

“Upon serious subjects I have been told a very curious 
and interesting correspondence took place between her 
and the celebrated David Hume; but unfortun ately | 
nor can I now trace where 
it to be found. From the characters and intimate 
friendship, however, of the correspondents, these letters 
could not fail in being highly entertaining, and probably 
threw some light upon the religious principles of that phi- 
losopher. 

“Of a different, but no less amusing cast, were the let- 
ters which passed between her and the facetious Sir 
Hew Dalrymple of North Berwick, in which wit and ex- 
quisite satire were displayed; but being confidential they 
do not now appear. Many other proofs of her epistolary 
talents I have seen and admired, mostly relating howevei 
to domestic subjects and family concerns, and of course 
less interesting in a general view. 

“In poetry, Mrs. Cokburne’s genius was no less respect- 
able; and though perhaps not always perfectly correct 
in rules of composition or exact structure, her poems had 
great merit, and she possessed a wonderful readiness and 
fluency, for ‘the numbers came,’ and she had the power 
of using them with uncommon rapidity. Some of her 
poems upon mournful and solemn subjects are interesting, 
and speak to the heart: those upon light and gay topics 
fail not to please and amuse; and her little songs and 
ballads upon occasional opportunities of mirth and jollity, 
have some of them very considerable elegance and point. 
It is here to be regretted again, that the few which now 
remain of these compositions (for many are unaccount- 


18 


94, at Edinburgh, Mrs. Cockburn, 
- Scots Ma 


* Died on Nov. 22, 17 
relict of Patrick Cockburn, Esq., Advocate. 
gazine, lvi, 735, 
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ably mislaid and lost to her surviving relatives), ae | 


chiefly founded upon locai circumstances or familiar sub- 
jects known only to a few, and arising from the moment; 
and therefore would undoubtedly fail to amuse, or even 


to be understood by others than the persons immediately 
} 


~ 


concerned, and feeling the occasions which gave rise to | 


them; and under that consideration it would not be 
doing her justice to expose to view what was written 
merely for her own and her selected friends’ entertain- 
ment. 

“The only work I know of that appears in print is her 
song of ‘ The Flowers of the Forest,’ lately published in 
Mr. Scott’s second yolume of The Border Minstrelsy. It 
was composed by her many years ago on a subject inti- 
mately connected with her native land, namely, the loss 
that country sustained at the battle of Flodden, and the 
beautiful situation of her father’s house at Fairnalee upon 
the Tweed naturally inspired the muse. But as the 
edition of this song, as given by Mr. Scott, differs some- 
what, though not materially, from the one in my posses- 
sion, which I consider to be the most correct, because I 
received it from a contemporary and one of her most in- 
timate friends, I take the liberty of copying it, and 
sending for your perusal. 

“*TuHe Flowers or THE Forest 
I've seen the smiling of Fortune beguiling, 

I’ve felt all her favours, and found their decay ; 
Sweet were her blessings, kind her caressings, 

But now they are fled—fled all far away. 

1 have seen the Forest* adorned the foremost 

With flowers of the fairest most charming and gay: 
Sae bonny was their blooming, with scents the air per- 

fuming, 

But now they are wither’d, and wed all away. 


I've seen the morning with gold the hills adorning, 
In loud tempest storming before middle day ; 
I’ve seen Tweed’s silver streams shining in the sunny 
beams, 


Grow drumly + and dark as they roll’d on their way. 





O fickle Fortune! why this cruel sporting ? 
Why thus torment us poor sons of a day? 
No more your smiles can cheer me, no more your frowns 
can fear me, 
For our brave foresters are all wedd away.’ 








“ Thus, Sir, have I endeavoured to communicate to you 
a few particulars in regard to Mrs. Cokburne, my grand- 
aunt (for her brother was father to my mother), and 
though ‘the simple annals’ of a private Scotch woman 
can little merit your attention, I am not without hope this 
short narrative may peradventure amuse you, and beguile 
a quarter of an hour from the precious vet laborious time 
you devote so much to public utility. At least it gives 
me an opportunity of offering vou my respectful compli- 
ments, and adding that I have the honour to remain, 
Dear Sir, your faithful and most obedient servant, 

Mark Princur 
oughout the foregoing pages, written 
name without the letter ¢ in the middle, 
she always spelt it so 


“PS. LI have, tl 
Mrs. Cokburn« 
and with an ¢ at the end, because ; 
herself, as likewise did her son; upon what authority I 
know not. I never saw her husband's signature.” 

Mr. Pringle subsequently furnished the follow- 
ing additional particulars of Mrs. Cockburn to 
George Chalmers : — 

* Forest, or the Forest, is the appellation in general 
given to the county of Selkirk, anciently Ettrick Forest. 

+ Drumly—discoloured 


| her father? Who was her mother? 
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* Edinburgh, Feb. 28, 1805. 
“My Dear Sir, —I should have returned you my 
warmest acknowledgment before this time for your kind 
and flattering approbation of the few particulars I had it 
in my power to send relating to Mrs, Cokburne, if I had 
not been a good deal indisposed and confined with the 
gout. The questions you farther wish me to answer in 
regard to that lady are, What was the baptismal name of 
Where did she 
die, and is there any monument to her memory? Her 
father’s name was Robert; her mother was a daughter of 
Carr of Ashett in Northumberland, a branch, | believe, of 
the Etal family, but now extinct. She was buried in the 
chapel-of-ease ground at Edinburgh, where she died, 
| and a small tablet records her death and age. If I can 
possibly procure any remnants of her works, either in 
prose or verse, which may appear worthy of your perusal, 
I will not fail to communicate them to you; but I fear 
they are either lost or gone into hands I don’t know, for 
I have some reason to imagine her repositories were not 
strictly attended to during her latter moments. Your 

faithful and obedient servant, Mark PRINGLE.” 
Mark Pringle of Clifton and Haining, George 
Chalmers's correspondent, was born in 1754; called 
to the Scottish bar in 1777; appointed Deputy- 
Judge Advocate and Clerk of the Courts- Martial 
in North Britain in 1782. He was elected M. P. 
for the county of Selkirk in 1786, and continued 
to represent that constituency for sixteen years. 

He died at Bath on April 25, 1812. 

J. Yeowett. 





MANUSCRIPT KEY TO BELOE’S “SEXAGENA- 
RIAN.” 


My copy of this curious work appears, from the 
binding, to have once formed part of Southey’s 
Cottonian library. Most of the blanks are filled 
up by the names in MS.; not, however, in the 
Laureate’s neat caligraphy, but in the hand ap- 
parently of one more nearly contemporary with 
those with whose names he is familiar. 


These in- 
sertions I have transcribed seriatim by way of a 
key to the work, incorporating with them a few 
from a copy in the British Museum. My copy is 
the first edition, 2 vols. 8vo., 1817 (in which are 
to be found the passages relative to Porson which 
were subsequently eliminated) ; that of the Mu- 
seum is the second edition, 1818. The pagination 
in both editions is frequently identical ; when it 
differs, it does so but by a page, or perhaps in 
some cases two, either before or after; hence in 
the following key, which is arranged entirely for 
the first edition, possessors of the second will find 
little or no difficulty in making their references. 
Dr. Parr, in his copy of the Seragenarian, had 
written a note, the insertion of which will not pro- 
bably be thought out of place : — 

“ Dr. Parr is compelled to record the name of Beloe a8 
an ingrate and a slanderer. The worthy and enlightened 
Archdeacon Nares disdained to have any concern with 
this infamous work. The Rev. Mr. Rennell of Kensing- 
ton could know but little of Beloe. But having read his 

| slanderous book, Mr. Rennell, who is a sound scholar, a0 
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have done well not to have written a sort of postscript. i 
rd and respect for 


I motiv of rega 
Parr abstained ft 
. Butler, of 


thly Ri 


The review 
numb r for Feb. 
of Parr, p. 210. 


7 
10, The Master 


itor. 
dragon of 


13. My Female Me 
ik. A great 
learning 
A young man. 
» A notorious beldam. 
56. A young man 
A young lady. 
The gentleman 
A wi 


wi 1 wag of the 
University 
64. M*. Pitt’s tutor. 


f 3 


oo Preteeee? ...+0 

a T—— 

71, Another gentlema 

72. The Revd. Dr...... 
Mr. ... of tl lrea- 

ry. 

Dr. P 

73. Mr 





ung man, 
men of 


105. Some young 
fortune, 


. A fellow collegian, 


110. A contemporary. 

13. Another of their con- 
temporaries 

115. One fellow collegian. 

116, Another individual. 

119. One in particular. 

121. Not yet a Judge 


lerabl 


An individual 

143, The m rtified and dis 
‘ comiited author. 
154. The subject of tl 


t 


sketch. 
157. A brother Barrister. 


lergyman, and a most animated writer, would | 164. 
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A pe! yichgse 
169. One in 


Beloe’s amiab! ti iW 


m refuting Beloe’s wicked | 172. Henry's father 
Shrewsbury, repelled them i80. An individual. 
view. —S. P.” — Biblioth 183. Another schoolfel 
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Prefa to b l 1u 
7 

iaw 

( hall in Norfolk 
Buckton in Norf 


Mr. Disraeli at the table of 
Mr. Hill in Henrietta St., 


Covent Garden ; Mr. 
Morris, Mr. Kemble, Mr. 
Dubois, Mr. Fillingham, 
ind the late Mr, Perry, 
were present. In return 
ior thes X pressions of 


severity, Mr. Disraeli re- 


torted on the Professor in 


an illnatured and severe 
note in his novel called 
“ Flim-Flams.” 
Sir George Baker. 
Joseph Gerald 
Horace Walpole 
Oxford. 
Mr. Nares 
Kemble. 
Hougbton. 
Oxtord 
Strawberry Lil 
oughborough 
Heberden 
Pitcairn 
G. Blane. 
Willis. 
Baillie. 
it Godwin. 


Godwin. 


olitical Just 
len Maria Williams. 


Mrs. Piozzi 

Has taken the name oil 
Salisbury. 

Mrs. Sydney Mawkins. 
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895. Elfrida. 

410. J 

412. Mrs. O —~—. 

416. Mrs. JI—— H——. 

423. Bishop B.... 

429. D 

” Mr. A ° 

430. Secretary of the Bible 
Society. 

431. A person born in Prus- 
sia. 


{—. 





of C—, 








Von. 


Serer r 
20. James T. of B, Castle. 
21. Lord C. 


27. G—e B—-s. 


39. Dr. P. R. 
40. Dr. R, 
51. Major R. 
52. A whimsical 
Traveller. 
54. A family, &c. 
70. Major S—s. 
74. Me. T. 
76. A noble Lord. 
» Lord —. 
91. A very reverend Dean. 
96. E.KR...of M...8... 
98, Louis. 
105, A Barrister. 
108. The High Priestess. 
109. Another individual. 
113. A third member of the 
Symposium. 
115. One of these offended 
parties. 
119. A fourth member. 
122. Great political hippo- 
potamus, 
Another considerable 
personage. 
145. Accomplished scholar. 
154. Lord S. 
159. Baron of R —. 
160. The next individual. 
161. Lord.... 


Trish 





164. The Bishop of L. 
165. Bishop H-—. 


. Bishop B——. 
. Bishop of E. & L. 


Noble families of R. 





and A. 
170. Bishop of —. 
» Duke of —. 
174. Bishop of.... 
» Prelate’s name. 
so Lord.... 
o Dr. F. 
175. The B—p of O. 
» The B—p of C. 
» Lord C—n. 
176. Lord W . 
» Bishoprick of C. 
» See of C—. 
178. A worthy Baronet. 
180. A Member of Parlia- 


” 


liament. 
A certain lively lady. 
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Mrs. Inchbald. 
Joanna Baillie. 
Opie. 

Mrs. J. Hunter. 
Barrington. 

Dean of Canterbury. 
Andrews 

Rev. Mr. Owen. 


Usko. [See “N. & Q.” 
anté, p. 245.) 

IT. 

Dr. Gregory. 

James Townsend of 
Castle. 

Lord Coleraine. 

George Bellas, who married 
Miss Greenough of Lud- 
gate Street. 

Dr. Russell. 

Dr. Russel. 

Rennell. 

Twiss. 


Siddons. 

Symes. 

Turner. 

Lord Valentia. 
Lyttelton. 

Dr. Vincent. 

E. King of Mansfield Street. 
Dutens. 

Sir J. Mackintosh. 
Mad. de Stael. 
George Ellis. 


W. Gifford. 
Dr. Wolcot. 


John Reeves, 
W. Cobbett. 


Sir W. Drummond. 
Pyle (of Norwich). 


Sidmouth. 
Baron of Rendlesham. 


“Lord Huntingfield. 


Carrington. 

Lincoln. 

Huntingford. 

Burgess. 

Ely and London. 
Rutland and Abercorn. 


Meath. 
Portland, 
Limerick. 
Warburton. 
Moira. 
Fowler. 

( )ssory. 
Clogher. 
Camden. 
Whitworth. 
Cork. 
Cloyne. 

Sir R. Wigram. 
Croker. 


Mrs. Clark. 
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181. An Irishman. ‘ 

184, A Right Honourable. 

195. Another clerical person, 

202. John I—~. 

206. Two of the same name. 

213. Accomplished transla- 
tor. 

The rich Author. 

. The noble author. 

229. That big man. 


997 





| 230. The bland author. 
| 231. That dull author. 


Bruce 


234. The Satirist. 

One noble Author. 
235. The facetious author. 
238. Mrs. ——. 

244. Inflexible fellow. 

. Acoxcomb Bookseller. 
250. The dirty Bookseller. 
251. A splendid Bookseller. 


| 252. A dry Bookseller. 


254 The tinical Bookseller. 
255. The former. 
256. The opulent Bookseller. 


| 259. An honest Bookseller. 








264. The queer Bookseller. 
269. The cunning Booksel- 
ler. 
270. The black letter Book- 
seller. 
275. The exotic Bookseller. 
280. A snuffy Bookseller. 
281. A Bookseller to whom 
the epithet B—d is 
attached. 
» Acunning Bookseller. 
» godly Bookseller. 
» & superb sookseller. 


Edgbaston. 
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Evelyn. 

G. Rose. 

Andrews. 

Ireland, 

G. and A, Chalmers, 
Hoole. 


Rogers. 
Byron. 

Dr. Parr. 
Fitzgerald. 
Pinkerton. 

W. Gifford. 
Lord Valentia. 
A, Chalmers. 
Brook. 
Beatniffe of Norwich. 
Murray. 
Who? 

Miller. 
Johnson. 

G. Leigh. 
Sotheby. 
Cadell. 

Payne. 

Dilly. 
Faulder. 


Egerton. 


Edwards. 
Gardner. 
Jeffery. 


Manson ? 

Who? (Hatchard 

Wh »? LG. Nicol ? | 
Wacom Bares. 





Minor Notes. 
ANNEXATION. — According to Ducange, “ an- 
nexare ” is “ adnectere, adjungere, Gall. annezer; 
quod presertim dicitur de ecclesia alteri in sub- 


sidium data et annex.” 


stantive anneratio bears the same sense. 


He states that the sub- 
Annera- 


tion had formerly in English the meaning here 
defined by Ducange ; it is used by Robertson, in 
his History of England, to denote the secularisa- 
tion or appropriation of church property by the 
state; and of late years it has been extended to 
the addition of a foreign territory to a state. 
Annerion is likewise found in our earlier writers, 
but is now obsolete. Annexation does not occur 
in French dictionaries, but annerion is used in 
modern French. L. 

Royat Acapemy. — Has it not escaped notice 
that 1860 is the centenary of the first exhibition 
of paintings by modern English artists ? The Ex- 
hibition arose from certain English artists, owing 
to the popularity of the pictures at the Foundling, 
having associated themselves together under the 
well-known Frank Hayman as chairman, to try to 
establish an annual exhibition of works of art. 
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The exhibition of 1760 took place in the great | 


room of the Society of Arts, then located in the 
Strand. There was no charge for admission, but 
the catalogues were sixpence each; of these 6582 
were sold. Allowing for the same catalogues fre- 
quently doing duty more than once, it is almost 
certain that at that, the first attempt of the sort, 
there were not less than 10,000 visitors: a public 
want was being evidently supplied. Among the 
exhibitors I recognise the names of Reynolds, R. 
Wilson, G. Smith, Cosway, Cotes, Highmore, 
Hayman, and Sandby as painters; Wilton and 
Roubillae as sculptors; and Rooker, Strange, and 
Woollett as engravers. Rather a strong cast! 


T. H. 


Betts iy tue Funct Istanps.—In the Annals | 


of the Propagation of the Faith for March, 1860, 


is printed, under the heading of “ Missions of 


Oceanica,” a letter from Father Poupinel, of the 
Society of Mary, to M. Vauthier, Curé of Condé- 
sur-Moiréon, from which I copy the following 
passage : — 

“ A few words respecting the Tongian, or rather Fidjian 
bell; for it is manufactured in the Fidgi Islands. The 
Tongians like our bells very well, on account of their 





g 
strong and melodious vibrations; but for range of sound, | 


their Jali is far superior. Imagine the trunk of a tree, 
three or four feet long, slightly bevelled at each end, and 
hollowed out in the form of a trough. 
the ground upon some elastic body, generally upon a 
coil of rope; and to protect it from the rain, covered by 
a sort of roof. When they want to give the signal for 
divine service, they strike the mouth of the dai with a 
mallet, which produces a sort of stifled roar. I should 
have thought that it could only be heard to a short dis- 
tance; my mistake was great. ‘There are /ulis, the dis- 
tinct sound of which may be heard to a distance of twelve 
miles when the air is calm, And yet when you are near 
it, the sound is not sufficiently loud to startle you in the 
least; but as you recede it becomes clearer, more mild, 
and harmonious. 
its dali, do not judge from the distinctness of the sound 
that strikes your ear that you are approaching the place, 
for you may be mistaken. The /ali is, therefore, the 
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After some little observation we perceived that 
it was a flock of starlings, —Wapay végos, as the 
great poet of nature shortly and accurately de- 
scribes their mode of flight. For half an hour we 
watched their evolutions with the greatest in- 
terest ; and indeed I have seldom seen anything 
more graceful than the variety of their motions, 
tumbling, and rolling over in the air in, what one 
might call, the most harmonious confusion. In 
fact, as they ran through their “ mazes,” I know 
of nothing that would better describe 

“ Their wanton heed, and giddy cunning,” 
than Milton’s beautiful picture of the melting 
voice, — 
“ Untwisting all the charms that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony.” 

Sometimes the army would divide itself into 
two parties, which would fly away from each 
other in opposite directions, as if wearied with 
their sport, and resolutely determined on sepa- 
ration; and then as suddenly wheel and reunite, 


| continuing their gambols still more heartily after 


this short interruption. Sometimes they would 


| extend themselves in single file, and spread, like 


| 


It is placed on | 


When you go to a village and hear 


favourite instrument at Tonga, and deservedly so. It is | 


named in the same manner as we give names to our bells. 
On feast days the Tongian artists perform on the Jali 
peals that are not wanting in harmony. ‘They rival each 
other in ability and skill, and are doubtless no less proud 
of their performance than our bell-ringers in France.” 
EXTRANEUS, 
Frock or Staruincs.—It is nearly twenty-one 
years ago that I made a Note of the following 
spectacle, and, as I have never seen anything like 
it since, I may as well ask you to record it. I was 
walking one afternoon with three companions on 
a Dorsetshire down, when we saw, at the distance 
of about a mile and a half from us, what we at 


first took to be the smoke of a lime-kiln, or of 


some great mass of burning weeds; but it soon 
began to be moved in a much more rapid manner 
than the state of the wind would account for, and, 
mstead of floating away like smoke, it hovered 
over the same place. 


a mist, over the broad hill-top, always returning 
again to their more compact position, in which, at 
one time, they gyrated cylindrically, like a water- 
spout, and, at another, stretched themselves out 
parallel with the horizon, yet constantly present- 
ing to the eye a central black spot, or pivot, on 
which they turned. 

The constant maintenance of the same compo- 
nent parts soon destroyed the idea of their like- 
ness to a column of smoke, but we were struck by 
their resemblance to a light gauze scarf floating 
on the wind, — sometimes bellying out into trans- 
parency, and sometimes gathered up into an 
opaque mass, C. W. Bineuam. 

Suaw, tue Lire GuarRpsMAN: us CounrTyY, 
Norts. —In The Scouring of the White Horse, p. 
97., under the year 1808, is the following: “Two 
men with very shiny top-boots, quite gentlemen, 
from London, won the prize for backsword play ; 
one of which gentlemen was Shaw the Life 
Guardsman, a Wiltshire man himself as I was 
told, who afterwards died at Waterloo after killing 
so many cuirassiers.” I have heard from several 
of his contemporaries anecdotes of Shaw, and they 
were always coupled with the statement that he 
was a Wollaton man; and the following letter in 
the Nottingham Review of Dec. 30, 1859, so coin- 
cides with other particulars that I enclose it as 
authentic, premising that “ Wyld” should be 
“ Wild,” that the Admiral Rodiey is at Wollaton, 
and that there are two other paragraphs in_the 
numbers of the same journal for Dec. 9 and Dec. 


; 23:— 


“Sir, — In reference to one or two recent paragraphs in 
The Review, respecting John Shaw the Life Guardsman, 
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* Lover of the Truth’ is quite correct in stating that Shaw 
was born at Wollaton, and was educated at Trowell 





Moor School, by Mr. Newton. He was afterwards an ap- 
prentice to Mr. Wm. Wyld, of Old Radford, joiner and 
cabinet maker, and from there he enlisted into the Life 
Guards. lis father and family removed from Wollaton 
to a farm at Cossall, formerly occupied by a Mr. Haslam ; 
aud I remember Shaw several times, on leave of absen 
om his regiment, being at his father’s (William Shaw), 
it Cossall, where he used to give lessons, as a pugilist, to 
everal yung gentlemen and others in the neighbour- 
hood, &c. He had a brother, Wm. Shaw (now dead), 
who lived at Stapleford, and three or four sisters. John 
was the youngest of the family. I think the most suit- 


ble place for the proposed monument would be (if ap- 
proved by Lord Middleton) in the square opposite to the 
Admiral Rodney, in the centre of the village, and but a 
few yards from the place of his birth. What officer of a 
cavalry regiment, when taking his men and hors in 
airing, would not 


} 
ment of a brave man? 





ce to wheel his troop round the monu 
“Yours, &c. 
“A SCHOOLFELLOW or SuAw.” 
I. S. Creswe.u. 





Radford, Nottingham 


Queries. 
THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 

At the commencement of the reigns of James 
IL., William and Mary, and Queen Anne, it was 
a common practice to insert in Prayer-Books 
sheets or leaves containing the names of the so- 
vereign and royal family. In the first year of 
each reign a new edition of the Book of Common 
Prayer for churches was always published ; and 
as the sheets and catch-words corresponded with 
the later editions of the previous reign, the sheets 
or leaves were easily procured. Sometimes the 
alterations were made with a pen by the parochial 
clergyman ; at other times sheets or leaves were 
inserted. Frequently, however, the insertions 
were only partial, and thus books are often found 
with the name of one sovereign in one part, and 
the name of the preceding sovereign in another. 

[ give an illustration from a book now before 
me, a folio, of the date 1686, the last edition but 
one of the reign of James II. In the Morning 
and Evening Prayer, the Communion Office, the 
Litany and Ordinal, sheets or leaves are inserted 
with the names of William and Mary, and Anne, 
Princess of Denmark. In short, the necessary 
changes are made in most of the places; yet in a 
few they are not made. ‘The services for Nov. 5, 
Jan. 30, and May 29 remain unchanged. The 
title, which specifies four state services, remains : 
yet the Accession Service is removed. My copy 
was evidently carefully prepared after the acces- 


sion of William and Mary, for it has their ciphers | 


with the royal crown stamped on the back and on 
the sides. The volume is in red morocco, and 
must have been used in one of the royal chapels. 
[ have seen various books more or less altered 
by insertions. My remarks will serve to explain 


the irregularities so often found in books of the 
reigns of Charles IT., James II., and William UTI, 
rhe practice, indeed, was continued after the ac- 
cession of George I. 

I shall be obliged to any of your readers who 
may refer me to a copy of an edition of the Book 
of Common Prayer, 12mo., black letter, 1615. In 
this edition there is a most extraordinary suppres- 
sion of rubrics. 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth have I found so 
many omissions. All the rubrics at the com- 
mencement and close of the Communion Office, 
almost all in the Office for Baptism, with many in 
the rest of the Occasional Offices and in the Daily 
Service, are altogether suppressed. 

To prevent trouble, I may mention that I do 
not wish for information about any thin edition of 
that or any other year, in which the Epistles and 
Gospels are suppressed. Such small thin editions 
are of no authority whatever. They were got up 
by printers, and were intended to be bound with 
Bibles. 

A few years ago a correspondent mentioned a 


, copy of the Book of Common Prayer, fol., 1625. 


Should this Note meet his eye, I should be 


| obliged if he would communicate with me by 


letter. Tuomas Latnueury. 


Bristol. 





Leete Faminy, co. Campripce.—A _ genealo- 
gist would feel obliged for any information re- 
specting the families of Leete of Guilden, Morden, 
Kingston, and Eversden, in the county of Cam- 
bridge. A GENEALOGIS?. 


Joun Ury.—John Ury, hung at New York in 
1741 as a supposed principal in a supposed negro 
plot, claimed to be son of a secretary of the South 
Sea Company, and to have been a nonjuring 
clergyman, whose chapel in London was seized 
by government. Le arrived in America in Feb, 
1739. Can any of your readers throw any light 
on the history of this victim of fanaticism ? 

J.G.5 

Berwicksnire Sanpy. — Secing that you have 
correspondents upon the Border, may I ask who 
Berwickshire Sandy was ? 

This individual published at Edinburgh in 1801, 
Poems mostly in the Scottish Dial. ct, with his por- 
trait aflixed; and although his name and fame 
may not have travelled far, yet B. 8. was, doubt- 
less, at the period a well-known character in his 
native district. J. 0. 


Wuirrise ror tus Lapres.—In what miscel- 
lany of the period and character of The Rambler, 
The Tatler, The Guardian, &c. is a paper ¢ ntitled 
* Whipping for the Ladies ?” 

The above-named works have been searched 
without success. A Constant READER. 


Not even in the small books of 
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Mitnourne Famity, co. Somerset. — It is 
aid that Milborn Port gave name to an eminent 


family, of which Sir William de Milbourne, Kat., | 


temp. Edw. IIL, was a member. Is there any 
proof of this? If so, what was the surname of the 
fumily previous to taking the name of Mil- 


ourne ? 


' 
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Hants —was completely marred through the 
many windows that had been stopped up. For 


some reason, I believe on account of the weather, 


| they coul i not pl we light s outside of the darkened 


Was the ancient family of Charrone (who bore | 


for arms gu. a chev. between 3 escallops arg.) any 
relation to that of Milbourne ? 

Of what branch of the family was Ralph Mil- 
bourne, steward of the monastery of Glaston- 
bury ? 

Is there any pedigree extant of the Mil- 
bournes of Milborn Port and Dunkerton, both in 

o. Somerset ? If so, where are they deposited ? 


A GENEALOGIST. 


Tue Rey. Avex. Cotpen. —Can any corre- 
spondent supply me with the full title to An Elegy 
upon the Death of the Rev. Alexander Colden, late 
Minister of the Gospe lat Oxname, §c. Sm. 8vo., 
yp. 36., written, according to an acrostic at the 
end, by George Robson, 

The poet is a very homely one: 
Mr. C.’s family, he says : — 


speaking of 


“ He had no children left, excepting twa; 
Ihe one of whom is in America.” 
Which latter seems to point at Cadwallader 
Colden, the founder of a considerable name in the 


New World. J. 0. 


Trier. — Sugar-loaves of a certain class are, 
in commerce, termed fitlers. What is the deriva- 
tion of the word? Is it from a fanciful resem- 
blanee in shape to a teat, or dug? = =‘T. Lamrray. 


James Datrton, of Clare Hall, B.A. 1787, M.A. 
1790, was rector of Copgrove in Yorkshire, and 
appears to have been well skilled in natural his- 
tory. (See Freeman's Life of Kirby, 229—232. 
243.) When did he die ? 

C. H. & Tuomrson Cooper. 

Cambridge. 

Tue Winpow Tax.— 

“ Your frozen heart ne’er learned to glow 
At other’s joy, or melt at woe, 
Your very roof is chilling ; 
There bounty never sheds her ray ; 
You e’en shut out the light of day, 
l'o save a paltry shilling!” 
(* Ode to Jenkinson.” — Fitzpatrick. ) 

It was said that Jenkinson, though he was in 
office at the time the window-tax was imposed, 
was one of the first to set the example, at his seat 
near Croydon, of stopping up windows in order 
to escape the duty. 

rhe practice, at first decried, soon became 
general. I remember hearing it said, many years 
after, that on occasion of the peace of 1802, the 
effect of the illumination at my grandmother's 
house—a large and handsome house in South | 


window 
> ° 4 ° s 
I ‘ rhaps this anecdote, mer ly as a reminiscence 
of ancient days, may prove interesting to some of 
your readers. W.D. 


Sears or Lorp Hastines or ABERGAVENNY. 
—- Among the impressions of seals on sale by 
M‘Ready of Norwich are two concerning which ] 
should be glad if you or your ¢ rrespondents 
could supply information. — 

They are called the seal and count: r-seal of 
John Lord Hastings of Abergavenny. Of this 
name there were two barons, who died everally 
in 1313 and 1325. 

The seals are of similar size, circular, 4 inches 
diameter, and each bears a heater-shaped shield 
2 inches broad by 23 inches high. 

The seal bears “ On a cross between 4 fl.-de- 
lys, 5 fl.-de-lys.” The shield is placed between 
three sprigs of something resembling the hop, and 
round the whole is a legend broken away at the 
top, and elsewhere much defaced. It seems to 
me to be — 

~~. « « «0 « BF TOMB! 

LLE GOD: NAMENDE: M e 


JOHANAMVY .... N , 

The counterseal bears also “a cross charged 
with 5 fl.-de-lys,” but it is placed between 1 and 
4, a lion passant looking sinisterwards; 3. a lion 
rampant also looking sinisterwards; and 4, a lion 
rampant, 

On each side is a sort of dragon, very like a 
Plesiosaurus, climbing up the shield, and there 
are traces of something like a third one above. 

The legend is broken away at the top, and much 
defaced. I cannot make out the following :— 

*. 6 6d h6Uedh6edW HE: OPL: ODESIET: IOH: HII 
EGOD oe ° e e 
and T am not certain even of these letters, 

The execution of the seals is very rude indeed, 
and the crosses are very thin. 

What are these arms? They are not Hastings 
orCantelupe. I cannot learn that they are Aber- 


gavenny. And what are the legends? 
Any information of these points will much 
oblige ()UERIST. 
Pameta. — low is this name pronounced in 


England ? In Jeaffreson’s Novels and Novelists, 
from Elizabeth to Victoria, is this passage: “ So 
much for ‘ Pamela,’ which altered the pronunci- 
ation of the name from Pope's, 
«“ The gods to curse Pamela with her prayers.” 

From this we are to conclude that after the 
publication of Richardson's novel what had been 
called Pamela became Pamela. It is pronounced 
in both ways in this country. Richardson’s novels 
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were as popular in America as in Europe, and to Searcu WARRANTS, HOW EXECUTED. — 


this day the name is occasionally met with, varied 
by those who do not know whence it is derived 
into Pamelia and Permelia. UNEDA. 
Philadelphia. 
Dippin at THE Nore. —Is there any published 
authority for the statement made by Farrenay in 
the last number of “ N. & Q.” (p. 280.) that “ Mr. 


Pitt encouraged Dibdin to go among the sailors | 


during the mutiny at the Nore?” P. Gi. 


Cuertie’s Wersu. — Will you permit me to 


ask your British readers whether the Welsh of 


Chettle’s “ Patient Grizzel,” be good Welsh, or 
a mere gallimaufry of language. Chettle, Dekker, 
and Haughton, are not names that smack of the 
Principality, nor can one see how a London audi- 
ence could have appreciated the fun of whole 
sentences of Welsh, though Sir Owen states that 
it is “* finer as Greek tongue.” G. H. K. 


V OLTAIRE. — 

“The correspondent of The Times has studied to ad- 
vantage the advice of Voltaire on the means of under- 
mining the Christian truth: ‘Mentez, mentez hardi- 
ment.’” — Letter dated Paris, April 10, in Tudb/et, April 
14, 1860. 

My copy of Voltaire professes to be his com- 
plete works. I have read it through, and the 
zreater part of it more than once, but do not 
remember anything which would warrant the 
opinion that Voltaire was so wicked as to adopt 
or so foolish as to recommend such a practice. I 
should like to know whether this saying or writing 
was ever imputed to him before last week 
so, when and by whom ? Firzuorkins. 


Garrick Club. 


Hace tHe Pirer.—Can any of your corre- 
spondents furnish me with any particulars relat- 
ing to this worthy, whose portrait is engraved in 
Caulfield’s Memoirs of Remarkable Persons? I 
should be glad to know where a copy of the origi- 
nal portrait, with the music and song beneath, 
may be seen, and to have the words of the song. 
Any information will be very acceptable. 

LLEWELLYNN JEWITT. 

Derby. 

Rep Goiv.—In the Codex Dipl. Av. Sax., vol. 
iv. p. 291., is printed the will of ‘Theodred, Bishop 
of London, who died about the year 962. In this 
will the bishop bequeaths a certain quantity of red 
gold on two occasions ; first, he granted his lord his 
heriot, namely, “ tué hund marcas arede goldes.” 
This is printed “tua hund mancasa rede goldes” 
in Kemble’s “ Notes on the Bishops of East An- 


glia,” in the Norwich volume of the Proceedings of 


the Archeological Institute ; and next he gives to 
Edith “ fifti marcas redes goldes.” Pray allow me 
to inquire what this red gold was? 

George Munrorp. 


k, and if 


“By the old common law, which, though allowed to 
fall into disuse, has never been formally abrogated, the 
constable executing a search-warrant was obliged to leave 
his upper coat at the door, and the party complaining to 
strip if he choose to assist, lest innocent men should be 
convicted by what was called the suppositition of goods.” 


From a pamphlet of thirty-two pages, London, 
1830, entitled Police and Espionage. 
The pamphlet is coarse and virulent, but the 


| author does not seem to have been illiterate. 


Was there ever such a law or custom ? S. H. 


Naroreon IlJ.— When and where did the 
first wife of the emperor die? In the Family Li- 
brary, “Court and Camp of Buonaparte,” he is 
mentioned as having married his first cousin, 
“Charlotte,” the second daughter of his uncle 
* Joseph, ex-King of Spain.” She is represented 
as living at Florence, and alive in 1830. What 
title or name did she assume, as he relinquished 
his titles of “ Grand Duke of Berg and Cleves” in 
1814? A. 





Queries with Answers. 


Perer Finnerty.— Reverting to bygone times 
and persons, I should thank any correspondent of 
“N. & Q.” to point out to me a memoir of the 
above gentleman, whom I can well remember to 
have seen lounging in the afternoons in St. James's 
Street, as was then the custom. I may say /luruit 
at the beginning of this century. He was a robust 
stout Hibernian, well educated, possessing much 
fluency and rapidity of enunciation. He was con- 
stantly employed on the Morning Chronicle, and 
was for some years editor of that journal, and 
was also much acquainted with the eminent lite- 
rary and political characters of his day. Susztcio. 

[Peter Finnerty was the son of a tradesman at Lough- 
rea in Galway. At an early age he had to seek his for- 
tune at Dublin, and was brought up as a printer. In the 
revolutionary year of 1798, he succeeded Arthur O’Con- 
nor as printer of the democratic organ The Press. The 
violence of that paper caused it to be prosecuted. On 
Friday, December 22, 1797, Finnerty was tried upon 
an Indictment for a Seditious Libel in The Press, be- 
fore the Hon. William Downes, one of the Justices of 
the Court of King’s Bench in Ireland. The prosecution 
was owing to a letter signed “ Marcus,” on the subject 
of the conviction and execution of William Orr, on 4 
charge of administering unlawful oaths—a topic con- 
tinually brought forward and animadverted upon by 
the conductors of The Press. Finnerty was sentenced to 
stand in and upon the pillory for the space of one hour; 
to be imprisoned for two years to be computed from the 
3ist October, 1797 (the day he was arrested); to pay 4 
fine of 20/. to the king; and to give security for his future 
good behaviour for seven years from the end of his im- 
prisonment, himself in 500/,, and two sureties in 250. 
each. (Cobbett’s State Trials, xxvi. 902-1018.) On his 
removal to London, Finnerty engaged himself as a par- 
liamentary reporter for the Morning Chronicle. Having 
become acquainted with Sir Home Popham, he sailed 
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with the Walcheren expedition, with a view of reporting 
its achievements; but being prevented carrying that ob- 
ject into effect, after a delay of some weeks, he returned 
to England. 

Finnerty was a strange wild effervescent sort of Irish- 
man, extremely quick and ready, and at the boiling 
point in a minute. He had a fracas with George Hanger, 
afterwards Lord Coleraine. Like Porson and Paul Hif- 
fernan, his favourite haunt was the Cider Cellar, No. 20. 
Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, celebrated for its devilled 
kidneys, oysters, and Welsh rabbits, where very choice 
spirits and intellectual men passed their nights, as well as 
their days. 

In February, 1811, Finnerty was committed to Lincoln 
gaol for eighteen months, having also to find securities 
for five years’ good behaviour, himself in 500/. and two 
suretics in 200/. each, for a libel on Lord Castlereagh, on 
a judgment by default in the Court of King’s Bench. 
He memorialised the House of Commons on June 21, 
against the treatment he experienced in gaol, accusing the 
gaolers of cruelty and placing him with felons, refusing 
him air and exercise. There were several discussions on 
the subject, in which he was highly spoken of by Whit- 
bread, Burdett, Romilly, and Brougham. (Hansard’s 
Parliamentary Debates, 723-43., 1811.) He died in 
Westminster, May 11, ged fifty-six. 

Peter Finnerty used to relate the following anecdote of 
his friend Mark Supple, a thick-boned Irish reporter in 
the staff of Perry on the Morning Chronicle. Supple after 
having dined at Bellamy’s, as was his wont, walked into 
the gallery of the House of Commons, and taking advan- 
tage of a pause in the debate, roared out for “A song 
from Mr. Speaker!” The Speaker, the precise Adding- 
ton, was paralysed ; the House was thunderstruck — there 
was clearly no precedent for this. In the next minute 
the comic prevailed over the serious, and the House was 
ina roar of laughter, led off by Pitt. However, for 
appearance sake, the serjeant-at-arms was obliged to 
seek out the offender; but no one in the gallery would 
betray Mark Supple, and the official was about retiring 
at fault, when Supple indicated to him by a meaning nod 
that a fat Quaker who sat near him was the delinquent. 
The poor Quaker was taken into custody accordingly ; 
but in the midst ef a scene of confusion and excitement, 
the real culprit was discovered, and after a few hours’ 
durance, was allowed to go off, on making an apology. 
(Andrews’s British Journalism, ii. 31.) 

Finnerty published, Report of the Speeches of Sir F. 
Burdett at the late Election, 8vo. 1804; and His Case, in- 
cluding the Law Proceedings against him, and his treat- 
ment in Lincoln Gaol, 8vo. 1811.] 










“ Nouveau TestaMENT PAR Les THEOLOGIENS 
be Louvain. Bourdeaux, 1686."—In a handbill 
now before me, dated 1821, the above-named book, 
iter alia, is for sale. ‘The bill is as follows : — 

“Catalogue of part of the library of the late Duke of 
Norfolk, removed from Home Lacy; also, the library of 
aClergyman, deceased, will be sold by Auction by Mr. 
Evans, at his house, No. 93. Pall Mall, on Monday, Dee. 
drd, 1821, and six following days (Sundays excepted).” 

Is there any possibility of finding out to whom 
this volume was sold, and all or any particulars 
respecting it ? Gerorce Lioyp. 

[We have now before us Evans’s Catalogue of Dec. 3, 
1821, with the purchasers’ names and prices, and we find 
that No. 1342, Le Nouveau Testament, traduit par les 
Théologiens de Louvain, Bourdeaux, 1686, 8vo. was sold 
to Mr. Pettigrew. This identical copy, which was for- 
merly in Caesar de Missy's collection, is now in the 








British Museum, and as it came from the library of thé 
late Duke of Sussex, it would appear there is a slight 
inaccuracy in the following note on the article in Mr. 
Pettigrew’s Catalogue, Bibliotheca Susseriana, vol. ii. 
p. 543.: He says, “Of this rare edition of the New Tes- 
tament, four copies only are known [the Catalogue of the 
British Museum states that “ only erght copies are known 
to exist”). J purchased it at the sale of Cesar de Missy’s 
books and MSS. for the sum of 241. The other copies are 
in the possession of the Duke of Devonshire, in the library 
of the Dean and Chapter of Durham, and in the Archie- 
piscopal library at;Lambeth. [A pencil note in the British 
Museum copy farther adds, there are two copies at Dub- 
lin, one in the Bodleian, and one in Christ Church, 
Oxford.] Its publication took place at a time when con- 
troversy ran high between [ Roman} Catholics and Pro- 
testants, and this edition was put forth as the production 
of the Doctors of the Louvain, and its accuracy was at- 
tested by the Archbishop of Bordeaux. The fraud at- 
tempted was, however, soon detected, and the edition 
was doomed to destruction. A great number of passages 
are perverted from the truth, evidently by design, to 
favour the dogmas of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Bishop Kidder published a tract containing reflections 
on this translation, London, 1690, 4to. To this I refer 
the reader for a very particular examination of the edi- 
tion: it may suffice here to allude to two passages only, 
from which its character can be estimated :—Acts xiii. 2., 
‘Or comme ils offraient au Seigneur le Sacrifice de la 
Messe;’ Corinthians iii. 15., after ‘ il sera sauvé’ follows 
* par le Feu de purgatoire.’ ”] 


J 

Dr. Tuomas Comper.—Was Thomas Comber, 
the liturgical writer (born 1645), related to the 
Comber family of Shermanbury, Sussex ? 

H. J. Matruews. 

[In 1542 the manor of Shermanbury in Sussex was 
sold by William Lord Sandys to William Comber, who 
was the great-grandfather of Dr. Thomas Comber, Dean 
of Durham, the liturgical writer. The arms of the family 
given at the Heralds’ Office, in 1571, to one of the Dean’s 
ancestors, Mr. John Comber of Shermanbury, in the 
county of Sussex, gentleman, are, field or, bend wave, 
gules; three stars, sable. Crest, a lynx’s head. In the 
Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Thomas Comber, 
D.D. Dean of Durham, by his great-grandson, Thomas 
Comber, A.B, 8vo. 1799, it is stated (p. 6.) that “the 
Dean of Durham, as himself informs us, was descended 
from a very ancient family at Barkham, in the county of 
Sussex, and that manor, according to family tradition, 
was bestowed upon one of his ancestors, de Combre, 
by William the Conqueror, with whom he came over 
from Normandy, for killing its Saxon or Danish Lord in 
the famous battle which placed that Duke on the threne 
of England.” } 





Tue Curistian Apvocate.—I find the fol- 
lowing note at p. 117. of Lady Morgan's Autobio- 
graphy. (Bentley, 1859) :— 

“ My husband gave up his profession at the period of 
the prosecution of the Christian Advocate .... He re- 
fused to belong to a profession whose great truths he was 
not permitted to avow.” 

To what circumstance, and what “ Christian 
Advocate” does her ladyship allude? A “ Rev. 
Mr. Reynolds” [RennelJ] appears to be the party 
connected with it, but I can only trace the mo- 
dern periodical of that name. Georae Luioyp. 

{ Lady Morgan here alludes to the masterly production 
of the Rev. Thomas Rennell, B.D., ¥.R.S., who soon after 
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ghis appointment as Christian Advocate in the University of 
Cambridge, published Remarks on Scepticism, especially as 
t is connected with the Subjects of Orga ization and Life; 
heing an Answer to the Views of M. Bichat, Sir 7. C. 
Vorgan,. and Mr. Lawrence, upon thos points, Sv. 1819. 
Chis valuable work passed through six editions. When 
Mr. Rennell saw in the schools, both of Paris and Lon 
don, medical science made the handmaid of irreligion, 
and observed in particular “a considerable advance of 
ical principle upon the subjects of organisation and 
the doctrine of materialism paving the way for 
infid lity and atheism, he thought that he could not 
better discharge the duty which from “ the office he held 
in the University,” he owed to it and the world, than “to 
eall the attention of the public to pe mischievous ten- 
dency of such opinions.” This able work foils the sceptic 
with his own weapons, and makes him feel that reason 
and philosophy are not for him, but against him, in the 
great question of Natural and Revealed Religion. ] 








Replies. 
ANTHONY DE SOLEMNE 
(2"4 S. ix, 245.) 

As I am sure that you would not intentionally do 
an injustice to any one, I must beg you to correct 
an error which has crept into your last number, 
where my excellent friend Archdeacon Cotton is 
represented to have mentioned Norwich in Con- 
necticut, but to have omitted all notice of the 
City of Norwich in England, in his Typographical 
Gazetteer. 

I have not the first edition of the work in ques- 
tion at hand, and therefore am unable to say how 
far the remark may be true as applied to that; 
but the second (18% 3] ) now lies 
your correspondent Mr. Van Lenner will | 
ood as to refer to it, under the title aoe Bln 


p. 195., he will find, not indeed an account of 


Dutch Bibles printed at Norwich, copies of which 
would probably only be found in Holland, 


s before me, and if 


but of 
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titles of works, 


are known to possess, we may 


scribing, however briefly, the 
copies of which we 
perhaps arrive, by means of your pages, at notices 


of others which have hitherto laid neglected and 
unknown, I. W. 
Oxford, 


On the title-page of the Dutch Psalter, contain- 
ing also the C od ‘thism, Commandments, &c., now 
lying before me, the printer's name is given as 
above, the imprint being as follows :—*‘l'ot Noor- 
witz, gli eprint by Anthonium de Solemne, anno 
MDLXvill.,’ and the same imprint occurs on the 
title of the Calendar (the date of which is, how- 
ever, MpLXxx.) which is bound up at the end of the 
volume. 

This affords satisfactory evidence as to the 
printer's Christian name of Anthony, and not An- 
drew. Moreover, I have seen in the Guildhall 
at Norwich the original record of his being en- 


| rolled in the list of freemen, where he is called 


| he very justly doubts ? 


a Dutch metrical version of the Psalms, 1568, and | 


a small calendar, 1570, which are both dated at 
Norwich, and of a Dutch version of the New 
Testament, with the annotations of Marloratus, 
and some Dutch sermons of Cornelis Adriaenssen 
van Dordrecht, which two latter are supposed to 
have issued from the same press. These four rare 
works are found in the library of Trinity College, 
aroma ; and in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, is 
a st curious broadside, probably uni jue, con- 
taining Certayne Versis writtene by Thomas Brooke, 
ge tl man, ye. ge. 
parys of Saynet Andrewe, by Anthony de So- 
Jempne, 1570. So that we have here the origin 
of the error : De Sole ‘mpne *s name was Anthony, 
but he lived in the paris sh of St. Andrew. 

[ have to apolog rise for saying so much on this 
Flemish printer's Norwich pub lications, but many 


of your readers may not have an opportunity of 


referring to the Typographical Gaze 


‘ lteer in ques- 
tion for a fuller and better 


account; and by de- 


Imprynted at Norwich, in the | 
pr! 


| formed there once 





Anthony Solen. Blomefield, who probably never 
saw any of the books printed by this worthy old 
citizen, follows the spelling which he found in the 
city records — Solen. Mr. van Lenner says that 
he has been told that at least five editions of the 
Bible in Dutch were printed at Norwich. Will 
he favour us with some information as to his 
authority for this statement, the accuracy of which 
They surely cannot all 
have been required for the use of the residents 
there ; and Mr. van Lennep has himself, I think, 
shown that there is but little probability of their 
having been printed for exportation. Any at- 
tempt to obtain information on the subject in 
Norwich, except from the city records, and these 
unfortunately in bygone years were pretty freely 
used for lighting fires in the hall! would be hope- 
less, I fear, as the congregation has now 80 
dwindled away that, out of the twenty or thirty 
persons who attend the Dutch service still per- 
a year (in July), I much doubt 
whether there is one remaining who is able to 
follow the minister through the Lord's Prayer. 
Q. 

At p. 74. of the fifth volume of Norfolk Archa- 
ology (Cundall & Co., Norwich, 1859), is a short 
paper by W. C. Ewing, E Usq., on “ The Norwich 
Conspiracy of 1570 ;” towards the end of which is 
printed the following : — 

“ Append. ad J. Leland’s Collectanea, p. 1, 2%. Certayne 
versis, writtene by Thom. Brooke, Gentleman, in the 
tyme of his im; rysonment, the daye before his deathe, 
who su fferyd at Norwich the 30 of Aucust, 1570.” 





I omit the verses, but transcribe from the im- 
print of them to the end of the paper : — 

“@—r Imprynted at Norwich, in the Paryshe of Saynct 
Andrewe, by Anthony de Solempne, 1570.” 
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nd S 1X, Apnir, 21. °60.1 


“The verses above are in the handwriting of John 
Kirkpatrick, together with the following : — 

“*N.B rhis is printed in said Appendix from a 
printed Copy remaining in th i rary at Ox- 
ford, to shew that y* art of printing hath been practised 
much sooner at Norwich than some imagine 

“* Anthony de la Solempne, or Solemne, Tipographus, 

to England, with his wife and two children, from 
A.D. 1567; and Albertus Christianus, Tipogra- 
hus, from Holland, the same year.’ 
“ It appears that Anthony Solempne lived, in 1570, in 
St. Andrew’s parish, but after that he must have been 
} 
h 


l 
an inhabitant of St. John’s Maddermarket, as his name 
frequet irs in tl ) rsee ’ 





jrabant, 





} 


! 
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}:XTRANEUS. 


THOMAS ADY: BOOKS DEDICATED TO THI 


DEITY. 


S. ix. 180. 266.) 


(2 id 

As one who had laboured in the field with a 
few other courageous men of his time to refute 
the monstrous infatuation of witcheraft, it might 
be interesting to gather up some biographical par- 
ticulars of the author of A Candle in the Dark, of 
whose history, after some little research, I have 
been able to find nothing. ‘There are, however, 
many readers of “N. & Q.” with better opportu- 
nities for investigation than mine to whom the 
matter may be safely entrusted. 

That Mr. Ady’s book had been known, widely 
circulated, and perhaps appreciated among the 
more enlightened in his day, may, I think, be in- 
ferred from the following rather curious notice of 
it in An Historical Essay concerning Witchcraft, 
by Francis Hutchinson, D.D., London, 1718. In 
“the Dedication,” p. xv., he says: — 

“When one Mr. Burroughs, a clergyman, who some 
few years since was hang’d in New-England as a Wiz- 

ird, stood upon his Trval, he pull’d out of his Pocket a 
Leaf that he had got of Mr, Ady’s Book to prove that 
the Scripture Witchcrafts were not like ours: And as 
that Defence was not able to save him, I humbly offer 
my Book as an Argument on the behalf of all such miser- 
able People who may ever in Time to come be drawn 
into the same Danger in our Nation.” 

Dr. Ifutchinson had just immediately before, in 
his Dedication, been referring to such writers as 

“ Dr. More (who) brandsall those that oppose his Notions 
with the odious Names of Hag-Advocates, yet 1 have 
ventur’d to bear these Reproaches, and run all Hazards, 
because it is on behalf of those that were drawn to Death, 
and were not able to plead their own Cause against Z/e- 
brew Criticisms, and fallacious tho’ deep Reasonings.” 

_ Any one who has taken the trouble to look 
into the vast and voluminous works which have 
been composed pro and con on the subject of 
witcheraft, may justly be convinced of the im- 
mense amount of learning which has been expen- 
(led, nay, even wasted. When doctors, divines, 
judges, and juries differed so exceedingly from 
one another, no wonder that the common people, 
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in the confusion of opinions, were bewildered and 
confounded, and often thought themselves privi- 
leged and important persons, both to believe in, 
and to die as martyrs in support of the claims of 
the black art. ‘The simpl » art ot letting it alone 
at last cured the furor of the whole delusion, and 
Dr. Lut hinson, at the date he penned his book 
(wisely timed, good, and judicious as it is), ran 
small “hazard,” if any at all, of being either 


burned, hanged, strangled, or pilloried for bis 
pains. The last case of judicial proceedings in 


England was in 1701. 

The tragical New England instance introduced 
by Dr. Hutchinson in the “Dedication” is farther 
stated at p. 80. of the Essay under date, Aug. 19, 
1692 :— 

“Five more were executed denying any Guilt in that 
Matter of Witchcraft. One of them was Mr. Burroughs, 
a Minister. When he was upon the Ladder he madea 
Speech for the clearing his Innocency, with such solemn 
and serious Expressions as were to the Admiration of all 
present, and drew Tears from many. The Accusers said 
the black Man dictated to him.” 

Alas for the poor minister whom the “leaf” of 
Mr. Ady’s book could not save, nor like ly would 
the whole volume have had any success! It is 
quoted in various places of Dr. Hutchinson's Es- 
say as an authority. G. N. 


Some years ago when I was at Rome there was, 
and for aught 1 know there still is, for the use of 
foreigners, a guide-book in two vols., entitled Jti- 
nerario di Roma e delle sue Vicinanze, by Sig. 
Nibby, Professor of Archeology in the University 
of Rome. It had then gone through three or four 
editions. ‘There was said to have been a great 
singularity about the first edition, namely, that it 
was dedicated to St. Peter. Can any reader of 
“N, & Q.” inform me if it were so? Crrcatore. 


BOLLED. 
(2™¢ S, ix. 28. 251.) 

Although two replies have been given to the 
question as to the meaning of this word, and the 
Hebrew for which it is put in Exodus ix, 31., I 
think more might be said. 

_ First, therefore, with reference to the word 
Sy35, Mr. Bucxton very unnecessarily assumes 
that the y in this word was unpronounced, as in 
all probability it was a strong guttural, and in- 
deed as such it is often represented by g in the 
Septuagint version. On this account, therefore, 


2133, which 


I cannot suppose it was ever written 
not idem sonans, the one being giv'd/ and the other 
And besides, the mutation of } into y is 
contrary to all precedent and rule. When Mr. 
Buckxton can produce an example of such a 
change I shall feel obliged to him, and equally 


foul. 
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[2-4 S. IX. Apnix 21. 60, 


so when he proves that 7433 is derived from the | dish, bol occurs in Isa. vi. 13. for the stem of a 


same root as the Arabic word he quotes. It may 
come from the same combination of letters, but 
every one who is at all accustomed to study this 
subject must be aware that very often words alike 
in form are not alike in origin. This is extremely 
common in English, as may be shown by the trite 
examples of box, boot, &e. 

I therefore regard Mr. Buckton’s derivations 
as all mistaken. ‘There is some doubt about the 
Egyptian origin of Sy33, the third letter of which 
was not to be found in the language, at least so 
we may infer. There is doubt also in reference 
to the derivation proposed by Gesenius from Y'33, 
a cup or bowl, because it was not customary for 


| bolled as “in seed” or “in the stalk ?” 


the Hebrew to receive 4 as an addition at the ehd | 


of words. As it stands, 2933 is either a quadri- 
literal, or a derivative from some two other words. 
If I may hazard a conjecture, I should venture to 
suggest that the word is purely Hebrew (although 
it occurs in the Chaldee of the Targums), and is 
from the forms 33 and 5y or mby. Now let us 
see what this suggests. 33 properly denotes any- 
thing round, curved, or high, usually the back. 
by signifies what is high, and the verb nby means 


to go up, to grow up, &c. Connect the two ideas 


and the word bya3 will convey the meaning of 


grown high, probably not only in the stalk, but 
well nigh in flower. Written more fully a 7 would 
attach to each of the component parts of the word. 
This derivation brings the word within the com- 
mon circle of the Shemitic languages, all of which 
have its constituents: if they have it not in this 
form, it suggests a reasonable meaning, and one 
which agrees with some of the ancient versions 
and contradicts none of them. 

For example: The LXX. have “ producing 
seed,” or going to seed; the Lat. Vulg. “ produc- 
ing seed vessels ;” the ‘Targum of Onkelos is ex- 
plained to signify the same (the word poya3 is 
used); the Samaritan the same; the Arabic the 
same; the Syriac the same, although obscure. 
These ancient versions, to which the Ethiopic, &c. 
might be added, all convey the idea of a plant 


running to seed, and therefore grown up and in 


the stalk. The word Sya5 is explained by Kimchi 
to mean the stalk of flax. By many it is under- 
stood of the seed-vessels, or the state in which 
they are produced; and by others, as Gesenius, 
of the flower. 
that of grown up. 

And now with respect to the word Dolled. Its 
form is allied to ball, bowl, bullace; bulla, bolus ; 
bolle; bol, in English, Latin, German, Dutch, and 
similar words in various other languages. But it 
is not certain that this is its derivation; Johnson 
says, “ Boll, to rise in a stalk,” and in the Swe- 


The true meaning appears to be | 


tree. ‘The question then is, are we to understand 
I am in- 
clined to the latter, and believe that the trans- 
lators used a word which agreed exactly with the 
derivation above suggested for the Hebrew 233, 
which, like this, only occurs once in the entire 
Bible. 

Excuse the length of this Note, but the subject 
is both curious and suggestive, and its discussion 
will perhaps throw light on a remarkable passage 
of Scripture. B. H.C. 





Wreck or THE Dunpar (2™ 5S. viii. 414. 459.; 
ix. 71.) — To the articles on this sad event, allow 
me to furnish one or two facts, and to correct 
some errors. ‘The Dunbar was wrecked, not “ at 
the rocks entering Melbourne Harbour,” but near 
the Gap to the southward of the Heads of Port 
Jackson, and took place in the night of Aug. 20, 
1857. The only person saved out of 122 was a 
seaman, named James Johnson, by birth a Scotch- 
man. He was cast upon the shelf of a projecting 
rock, and before the return of a strong wave had 
crept a little higher into a small cleft of compara- 
tive safety. There he slept for some hours. A 
steamer passing up the coast observed something 
moving, and on arriving within the Heads reported 
it. The cliffs are 200 feet deep, and nothing 
could be seen from the top, but a young man 
named Antonio Wollier, an Icelander, about nine- 
teen years of age, and brought up to the sea, 
offered to go down. He was let down by ropes. 
First was hauled up Johnson, and afterwards the 
brave lad Wollier. Johnson was immediately, and 
still is, employed in the government harbour's 
boat. To mark the sense of the public, 100/. was 
subscribed for Wollier, and placed in my hands, 
so that he might receive it from time to time as he 
needed it. But he drew all the money in a few 
months, went up to the Southern gold fields, has be- 
come a prosperous and respectable man, and a few 
weeks ago was married in Sydney, calling himself 
* Antonio Wollier, Esq.” Joun Farrrax. 

“ Herald ” Office, Sydney, 

Feb. 14, 1860. 

“ COMPARISONS ARE OpOROUS” (2™ S. ix. 244.) 
— Shakspeare has put these words into the mouth 
of Dogberry ; whose “ mistaking words,” however 
ridiculed by Ben Jonson (see Induction to Bar- 
tholomew Fair), will for ever remain “ most ioler- 
able” to the lover of true wit, though “not to be 
endured” by the grammatical purist. See Much 
Ado about Nothing, Act ILI. Se. 5.: — 

“ Verg. Yes, I thank God, I am as honest as any man 
living, that is an old man, and no honester than I. 

“ Dogb, Comparisons are odorous: palabras, neighbour 


Verges.” 
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Maria orn Maria (2 §. ix, 122.)—Unsuccess- 
ful in finding any reason for the change of quan- 
tity in the word Maria, I am inclined, from the 
great inconsistency of the early Christian Latin 
poets in their quantities of proper names, to at- 
tribute it to this; that some poet having altered 
it to suit the convenience of his poetry, it became 
generally adopted. Similar instances are by no 
meansuncommon. The following instances of the 
variation of quantity in proper names may be in- 
teresting to some of your readers : — 

Adam. Deceptum miseratus Adam, quem capta vene- 
nis. ( Vict.) 
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have now gone to press. It will be ready in a few 

weeks, with four photographic facsimiles. This is a glo- 

rious invaluable find, as regards our splendid national 
| literature.” 

So far the Professor, who, I know not whether 
it is needless to observe, by “ word-roll,” means 
what we call a “glossary,” and by “Old-English” 
“ Anglo-Saxon.” “ His views,” my correspon- 
dent tells me, “on this latter phrase, he has set 
forth in a paper printed in the Gentleman's Ma- 

| gazine for April or May, 1852, entitled, I think, 
* Anglo-Saxon or English!” Wa. Mattuews. 


Cowgill. 


Tinxit et innocuum Maculis_ sordentibus | 


Adam. (Prui.) 
Abraham. Abraham sanctis merito sociande patronis, 
(Sid. ) 
— in qua prole patrem mundi se credit Abra- 
ham. (Prad.) 
—est Abraham cujus gnatos vos esse negatis 
(Tertull. adv. Mare. c. 2.) 
Aaron. Hujus forma fuit sceptri gestamen Aaron. 
(Prad. Psych. 884.) 
or vu 


Legifer ipsa jacet Moses, Aaronque sacerdos. 


( Fort.) 

Noe. Temporibus constructa Noé, qux sola recepit. 
( Aud.) 

—hic justi proavus Noé, sub tempora cujus. 
( Vict.) 


It is found also Noe. 
David, Davidis.—Nam genitus puer est Davidis origine 
clara. (Juvencus.) 
Quis negat Abramum Davidis esse patrem? 
(N.) 
Abel. ——— donis imitentur Abelem. (Man.) 
dignissimus Abel. (Vict.) 
Jéannes and Joannes, (Prud.) 
Joannes, (Fort.) 
Cain. 





teste Caino. ( Vict.) 

—— perfide Cain. (Prud.) 

Also Ciin. 
Caiphas. —At tristes Caiphe deducitur edes. (Sedul.) 

—domus alta Caiphe. (Prud.) 
Joseph or Jéséphus. 
Mosés (Juv.) or Moy¥sés, or Moysés. (Prud.) 

And many others may, I dare say, be found. 
J. Cuenevix Frost. 

Is there not a monkish rhyme which says — 
“Nam meretrix Heléna sed sancta appellatur Heléna,”"— 
showing a parallel change of quantity ? Was it in 
either case intentional, or merely a corruption ? 

é. £. O» 

AnGio-Saxon Porms (2" S. ix. 103.)—In reply 
toH. C. C. I beg to state that, a few weeks ago, a 
young literary correspondent informed me that on 
the 23rd Feb. he received a letter from his friend 
Professor Stephens of Copenhagen, in which the 
latter says, — 

“I have been hard at work for some weeks writing a 
description, and notes, and translation, and word-roll, 
besides the text itself, of the two leaves (from the 9th 
century) of the Old-English Epic, hitherto unknown, 
Which I call Kino WaALpEre AND Kina Guperr. I 


Wirty Crassitcan Quorations (2" S. ix. 116. 
247.) — Here are a few contributions to your col- 
lection: — Mr. Pitt, when closely pressed in the 
House of Commons by Mr. Fox, to avow what 
was the precise object of the cabinet ministers in 
the war against France, and particularly if it had 
an immediate referenee to the restoration of the 
Bourbon family to the throne of their ancestors, 

| replied in the words of A2neas : — 

“ Me si fata meis paterentur ducere vitam 

Auspiciis, et sponte mea componere curas ; 

Urbem Trojanam primim dulcesque meorum 

Reliquias colerem ; Priami tecta alta manerent, 

Et recidiva manu posuissem Pergama victis.” 
Yirg. JEn, 4. 

Vaugelas, the translator of Quintus Curtius into 
French, employed so much time on the work, that 
the French language changed whilst he was pub- 
lishing one part, obliging him to alter all the 
rest. His friends applied to him the epigram of 
Martial : — 

“ Eutrapelus tonsor dum circuit ora Luperci, 
Expingitque genas, altera Jingua sub est.” 
| It was said of a barber shaving, as Virgil said of 
| a flying dove :— 
“ Radit iter liquidum.” 

The old epitaph to the favourite cat is well 
known : — 

“ Micat inter omnes.” 

Tom Warton prefixed the following from Ovid's 
Epistle of Hypermnestra to Lynceus to his Com- 
panion to the Guide, and Guide to the Companion :— 

“ Tu mihi dux comiti; tu comes ipsa duci.” 
Louis Racine applied these lines of Tibullus to 
his crucifix : — 
“ Te spectem, suprema mihi cum venerit hora, 
Te teneam moriens deficiente manu.” 
J. L. S. 


| ‘Tae Srvews or War (2° §S. ix. 103, 228.) — 
The saying that money is the sinews of war seems 
to have its origin in a Greek dictum that “ money 
is the sinews of business,” ra xofmara veipa Tay 
| wparyudrev. Plutarch. Cle ». 97. cites this say- 
payuarwr. utarch, eomen. C. 2/., cites this say 
ing, and remarks that its author had the business 


| of war principally in mind. L. 
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MISTAKES IN READING O_p Docu- 
-Your correspondent's 


RAXLANDS: 
ments (2 S. ix. 244.) 
ingenuity in “wrestling” with the 
giving a meaning to razlinds is worthy of all 
praise, but it only adds another to the ten thou- 
sand instances of how such difficulties arise from 
want of familiarity with the characters formerly 
used in written documents. ‘To one familiar with 
them, the characters inte rpre ted razlinds would 
doubtless convey the meaning of captives, which 
explains itself. It is worth knowing, and may 
save some trouble to tyros in palwogr: aphy, that 
many of the characters in use a century or two 
back are identical with those used in modern 
German handwriting, especially c, p, 7, 4s. The 
old e somewhat resembles the modern English e 
turned backwards way, and so might easily be mis- 
taken for d in writing. A curious instance of 
mistake from the cause alluded to happened not 
long ago to myself. A medical friend consulted 
me as to the meaning of the word xuctors, which 
occurred in a printed medical work, in a quota- 
tion from a MS. of Dr. Willoughby. We started 
several brilliant conjectures about it, all equally 
near the truth, which, on consulting the MS. it- 
self, turned out to be not any “terrors of the 
night,” but simply auctors, i.e. authors. 
tracings from parish documents of the year 1641 
for the satisfaction of your Querist, which he may 
have on application. J, Eastwoop. 

SpuinTer-Bar (2 §, ix. 177.) — The old form 
of the word pointed out by Jayper, spintree-bar, 
leaves little doubt as to the true construction. 


difficulty of 
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I enclose | 


S. IX, Aprit 21. 6 


fasting (Homil. in Evang. i. 16.). It was only in 
the papacy of Gregory IL. (who died a.p. 731) 
that four days were added to the thirty-six, by 
commencing the fast on Ash-Wednesday (Gue- 
ricke, Antiq. Ch. Ch., s, 24.). In the early ages 
of the Christian Church there was much variance 
as to the time and manner of keeping Lent (Soezom. 
vii. c. 19.). (See Bingham, |. xxi. c. 1.) On the 
whole, the practice at Milan is of far greater anti- 
quity than that of Rome. T. J. Buckton. 

Lichfield. 

It is not right to say that the “ privilege ” re- 
ferred to by Vesna was “ granted to them (t 
Milanese) by St. Ambrose.” 

The fact is thus. Anciently there were but 
thirty-six fasting days in Lent. Gregory the 
Great ordained that the season of Lent should be 
lengthened by four days, in order to make up the 
full Quadragesima of fasting days. In conse- 
quence of that ordinance the beginning of Lent 
was thrown back four days, the first of which, the 
Dies Cinerum, was to .be observed with peculiar 
solemnity. The Milanese, staunch to their pro- 
fession of “noi Ambrogiani,” have not accepted 
the Gregorian prolongation of the season of Lent. 
It was generally accepted throughout the rest of 
Western Christendom at the commencement of 


| the thirteenth century. W.C. 


The splinter-bar is the part of the carriage to | 


which the traces are fastened. Now the term for 
fastening draught cattle to the carriage is in Ger- 
man spannen, Sw. spanna, and in Old English 


spang. <Atteler, to spang, yoke, or fasten a horse, 
ox, &e. to a plough or chariot (Cotgrave). The 


spintree, then, is the tree or bar to which the 
draught cattle are spanned, The word is extant 
in Danish under the form speendetra, which is 
applied in some parts to a weaver’s stick, and in 
others to a pair of rafters. Il, Wepawoop. 


Carntvar (2 §, ix. 197.) — There is no evi- 
dence that St. Ambrose made any alteration in 
the term of Lent: he speaks of it as already esta- 
blished, and assigns as a reason for its consisting 
of forty-two days, that such was the number of 
stations of the Israelites in passing from Egypt to 
the promised land [Numb. xxxiii. 1—49.] (Serm. 
aaa. Ambr. Op. v. 22. B). He excepts, how- 
ever, Sundays and Saturdays (Serm. xxvi. Op. v 
17.C). Such was the practice at Milan at the 
end of the fou rth century. The practice at Rome 
at the end of the sixth century is described by 
Gregory the Great, also, as consisting of forty- 


two days, but from which six Sundays were de- 


ducted, leaving not more than thirty-six days of | time on the Continent. 


A Jew Jesurr (2" S, ix. 79.) —The Rev. 
Philip Skelton, in the curious (if authentic) anee- 
dote here given from his Senilia, asks, “ Had this 
man ever been a Christian?” My answer would 
be, Probably not. I would suggest, moreover, 
that he might not be so ignorant of the cireum- 
stances of his birth as he professed to be, and that 
he deferred an open avowal of his real principles 
until his dying hour “ for fear, or other base mo- 
tives.” IT arrive at these conclusions on the au- 
thority of statements contained in Leslie’s Short 
and Easy Method with the Jews, confirmed as they 
to a certain extent are, if my memory does not 
deceive me, by Mr. Borrow in his Bible in Spain. 
Leslie asserts (after Limborch, Colla/. p. 102.) 
that “ multitudes of the Jews have, to avoid per- 
secution, embraced the Popish idolatry in divers 
countries,” especially in Spain and Portugal, and 
that “many of their clergy, — Friars, Augustines, 
Franciscans, Jesuits, Dominicans, — bis shops, and 
even the inquisitors ‘the mselves, are Jews in their 
hearts, and dissemble Christianity for the avoiding 
of persecution, and to gain honours and _prefer- 
ments.” (Sect. vii. § 6.) Wa. Marruews. 

Cowgill. 

Donnybrook, NEAR Duntin (2"¢ §S, viii. 119. 
ix. 171.) —Donnachy, or Donochie, is Gaelic for 
Duncan; meaning, neither more nor less than 
brown. Donat is still used as a proper name. J 


had a servant, so called, when residing at one 
J. P. 0. 
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“Case ror tur Srecracies”™ (2™ §, ix. 13.) 
—I would refer Lywia to an edition of 

« Lvnde’s Via Tura, with Notes, Quotations, and Re- 
ferences; with some Additional Matter from the Case for 
the Spectacles, and the Stricture in Lyndo-Mastigem of 
Dr. Featly, by the late Rev. Geor Ingram, Rector of 
Chedburgh, Suffolk. London, Leslie, 8vo. 1848.” 


A brief memoir of the learned knight is prefix d 
by the editor, from which I extract the 


mg: 


follow- 


“Our author’s first work appears to have been Ancient 
Characters of the Visil Church, publishes 7 in London, 
1625. But his most celebrated and valuable works are 
his Via Tuta and Via Devia, both of which passed 
through several editions, and were translated into vari- 
ous languages. ‘Their author, as might be expected, 
with the most violent attacks from the Roman 
party, but his deep learning and exalted piety placed 
him far beyond the reach of personal abuse, while his 
) 


works were too strong in fact, and t 


Imet 





conciusive in are- 





gument, to be shaken by the attempts made by the Po- 
pish writers. One of his chief opponents was Robert 
Jenison *, a Jesuit, who wrote a book entitle t A Pair ‘ 
Spe tac les for Sir H. Lynde to see his Way withall,” NI 


Lynde replied to him in what he called A Case 
for thi a Defence of the Via Tuta. 
This was refused to be licensed by the chaplain to 
the archbishop, but was after the author’s death 
licensed by Dr. Weeks, ch: - iin to the Bishop of 
London, and published in fe » year 1638 by Dr. D. 
Featley, together with a ti ie sae his own, enti- 
tled, 

“Stricture in Lyndo-Mastigem, by the Way of Sup- 
plement to the Knight's Answer when he left off 
vented by Death.” 

And a sermon preached at his funeral at Cobham, 
June 14th, 1636 G. W. W. Ineram. 


Gibraltar. 


Spec tacle 8, or 


pre- 
» pre 


Wricut or PLowranp (2° 
old pe digree of the Thorntons of East Newton, in 
the East Riding of York (to which family belonged 
the collector of The Thornton Romances, edited 
by Mr. Halliwell for the Camden Society), I find 
that Anne, daughter of Robert Thornton of East 
Newton, E sq. (by Margery, dau; Cc r of George 
Thwenge of Helmsle +y-on-the .-Hill, 18q.) Was mar- 
ried to William (or, according to an werd account, 
to Robert) W right of P loweland, Gent. Inthe se- 
cond pedigree, Anne is said to have died in 1581 ; 
while to Robert Wright is assigned the date 1569 
— whether that of his marriage, or his death, does 
hot appear. ‘Their issue is stated to have been, 
Robert Wright, 1592; John; William, 1604; 
Francis, and Nicolas. I amanxious to know what 
Was the relationship existing between these per- 

: KR bertus Jenisonus, natione Anglus, patria Dunel- 
Mensis, natos anno MDXc., in societatem xxvii. ztatis 
Ingressus ; Scripsit Anglice Ocularia ; justum volumen de 
Variis fidei capitibus controversis, contra “ Viam Tutain ” 
Humfredi Lyndi, Rhotomagi, MpCXXX1I, in Octayo, — 
Bibliothe: t Script: rum Rihadenetre, p. 412, 


from its 
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Nl 
| sons and the “John and Christopher Wright of 
Plowland in Holderness,” mentioned at p. 174. as 
conspirators in the Gunpowder Plot. And wher 
may I learn farther particulars respecting these 
two, and the family to which the y belonged? In 
the first of the pedigrees above referred to, the arms 
assigned to William Wright are— 
chequy, or and az., between three heads 
Quartering: az. three crescents, or. 
To what family does the latter coat appertain ? 
and through what match did it come to be quar- 


tered by the Wrights ? Acueg, 


Hotping ur tue [Wann (2° S. ix. 72.)—Yow 
respected correspondent at Stoke Newington ap- 
pears to have calaenel two things which are 


fess 


arg., a 
eagle 3” 


| perfectly distinct in what was for many years his 


| God at the gr 


| England States, 


adopt ted country. In the United States any 
person who declares that he has conscientious 
objections to taking an oath can affirm instead of 
swearing. The commencement and conclusion 
of an aflirmation are, “ You do solemnly, sin- 
cerely, and truly declare and aflirm that ... 
and so you affirm,” and the aflirmant cither bows 
or say s, “Ido.” I never saw a person making an 
affirmation hold up his hand. Those who swear 
either do so upon the Bible or “ by the uplifted 
hand”; and in the latter case the form is, “ You 
do swear by Almighty God, the Searcher of all 
hearts, that. . . . and this as y: answer to 
it day.” 
Most of the members of Con 
being descende 


yu shall 


Ne Ww 
Eng- 


cress from the 
<l from the 


| lish Independents, swear by the uplifted hand. In 
| this State the practice is confined to the Scotch 


ix. 174.)—In an | 


and Irish Covenanters and Presbyterians and their 


descendants UNeEDA. 
Philadelphia. 
Divetranti Society (2S. ix. 64. 125. 201.)— 


Where can I see the proceedings of this Society 
commencement? I have among my 
MSS. three volumes (written in a large and bold 
hand, and not unlike the autograph of tur Lord 
Chesterfield), of remarks on the pictures and 
sculptures of Rome and Florence, and other 
in Italy, in 1730, 1, and 2, written by a | son 
evidently of some standing in society, and well 
acquainted with his subject. Every statue the 
writer describes most carefully as to height and 
size, as well of the body as of the limbs and joints. 
The writing, as I before observed, is not unlike 
that of Lord Chesterfield; but on comparing dates, 
I find one on which day the author mentions his 
entering Rome to be the same on which Lord 
Chesterfield made a speech in the House of Lords! 
Ithas been suggested that the remarks are by a per- 
son afterwards a member of the Dilettanti Society ; 
and I wish to obtain access to the proce¢ edings 
to ascertain this- pos sibly there may be some re- 
ference to my MS. in the proceedings. R. ¢ 


’ 
naces 
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Tus Tourmatine Crystart (2™ S. ix. 241.)— 
I was at the period to which Crammitp’s Note 
refers, about thirty-five years ago, a resident at 
Devonport, and mineralogy was at that time my 
hobby. Hearing of a discovery of Tourmaline at 
Bovey (a village between Ashburton and Chud- 
leigh), I hastened to the spot. It was late at | 
night when I arrived, but I at once went to Far- 
mer Ellis; and before I left him I bargained for | 
and brought away with me some magnificent 
crystals, —one was of the size of my wrist. Profes- 
sional business compelled me to leave Bovey for 
my home very early the next morning, and I was | 
in consequence prevented from seeing the “ wall” | 
which had been built of masses of the crystals, 
and I learnt very soon afterwards that the whole 
had disappeared (dealers and mineralogists having 
quickly availed themselves of the discovery), and 
I believe no other crystals have been since found. 
On leaving Devonshire for London, thirty years 
ago, I parted with my collection, which I assure 
you I have ever since regretted. The crystals 
were black as jet; there are some of them in the 
British Museum. R. C. 


Hymns (2S. ix. 234.) — The tune called Oli- 
vers* was composed by Thomas Olivers some 
time between the years 1762-1770, and first ap- 
peared in Wesley's Sacred Harmony about 1770. 

T. Olivers also composed an hymn on the “ Last 
Judgment” before the year 1759 to the same | 
tune, commencing “Come immortal King of 
Glory,” of twenty verses, printed at Leeds (no | 
date), pp. 8. Some years later he enlarged this | 
hymn to thirty-six verses, with Scripture proofs 
in the margin. Both these tracts are before the 
writer; the first edition is of extreme rarity. | 

Mr. Olivers is author of four hymns—an “Elegy | 
on John Wesley,” and the tune to the Judgment 
Hymn. For authority of the tune being Olivers, 
see Creamer’s Methodist Hymnology, New York, 
1848, p. 77., and Stevens's History of Methodism, 
New York, 1859, p. 48. Daniet Sepewick. 

Sun Street, City. 


Devotionat Poems (2™ S. ix. 223.) —I have 
an impression that I have somewhere seen these 
Devotional Poems, 1699, about which Mr. Sene- 
WICK inquires, attributed to Lancelot Addisen, 
father of the Secretary. G. M. G. 


“ Bue” (2™ S, ix. 261.) —In Derbyshire this 
word is very common, and means proud, to make 
much of. “He will be bug with it,” means he 
will be proud of it, will think highly of it. In 
Derbyshire phraseology, “ Hey is a bit bug out,” 
or, “ Ow (she) nedna be so bug,” are very com- 
mon forms of expression, LLEWELLYN Jewitt. 

Derby. 








* Ithas been said that Olivers composed it from an 
old hornpipe. | 


| family. 


| the issue of his marriage with Rohasia, I extract 


— 


[2™4 8, IX. Aprit. 21. "60, 


Evupo pe Rye (28. ix. 181. 205.) —Cnersrea 
will find in Dugdale’s Baronage, under the head 
“ Rie,” vol. i. p. 109., an account of Eudo's 
As to the particular Query respecting 


the following : — 

“It is further memorable of this Eudo, that he built 
the Castle at Colchester; also, that lying on his death 
bed at the Castle of Preaux in Normandy, he disposed of 
all his temporal estate according to the exhortation of 
King Henry, who there visited him; and bequeathing 


| his body to be buried in this his Abbey at Colchester, 


then gave thereunto his lordship of Brightlingsie, and a 
hundred pounds in money; likewise his gold ring with a 
topaz; a standing cup with cover, adorned with plates 
of gold; together with his horse and mule. And there 
departed this life; leaving issue one sole daughter and 
heir called Margaret, the wife of William de Mande- 
ville, by whom she had issue Geoffrey Mandeville, Earl 
of Essex, and Steward of Normandy through her right.” 
=F. 110, 

Rohasia, however, by her former marriage with 
Richard Strongbow, son of Earl Gilbert, had issue 
two sons, as may be seen in the Monasticon (vol.i. 
». 724., orig. ed.), in the account of the foundation 
of Tintern Abbey. 

A copious account, also, of Eudo, as connected 
with the foundation of the Abbey of Colchester, 
may be seen in the Monasticon, vol. ii. p. 890. et 
seq., orig. ed. Your second correspondent, Mr. 
Dykes, makes a great oversight in referring to 
the “curious” account in the Monasticon of the 
foundation of the hospital at Colchester and the 
laying of the three first stones. It was not the 
hospital, but the monastery of St. John Baptist, 
whose foundation is thus described. It was, after 
some difficulty, occupied by a colony of thirteen 


| monks from the Benedictine Abbey of York, and 


in process of time became one of the principal 
monasteries of the kingdom, the abbot having a 
seat in Parliament. As to the hospital for lepers, 
Dugdale nowhere mentions it; which, I think, 
he certainly would have done, had Eudo founded 
it. What authority has your correspondent 
Cuetseea for attributing its foundation to Eudo? 

Joun WILxIAMs. 

Arno’s Court. 


RopertT Seacrave (2 S. ix. 250.) — The title 
and dates of the four editions of the Hymn Book 
partly composed by the author of “ Rise my soul, 
and stretch thy wings,” is as follows : — 

“Hymns for Christian Worship, partly composed, and 
partly collected from various Authors.” By Robert 5ea- 
grave. London, printed in the year mpccx.it. 8vo. First 
Edition, pp. 82. 

2nd Edition. London, 1742, pp. 90. 

3rd Edition. London, 1744, pp. 112. 

4th Edition. London, 1748, pp. 156. 

As Mr. Seagrave’s Hymns will shortly be pub- 
lished, the list of his other pieces will then be 
given. Danie SepGwick. 

Sun Street, City. 
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Jamisson’s Scottisn Dictionary (2° S. ix. 
925.)—The Editor is no doubt aware of the fact, 
though not coming within the scope of his Note 
to mention it —that the Scottish Dictionary was 
first published by Dr. Jamieson in 1808, 2 vols. 
4to., dedicated to His Royal Highness George 
Prince of Wales, and under the auspices of a large 
influential list of subscribers prefixed to it. At 
the end of vol. ii. a Supplement of “ Additions and 
Corrections” is also given. I believe it requires 
the two volumes of the Supplement subsequently 
printed to bring up this original edition to the 
full mark. 

The eminent lexicographer, besides being an 
indefatigable collector of our words and phrases, 
was a keen fisher. An excellent trouting loch of a 
friend of mine, situated in a wild muir about nine 
miles south of Glasgow, afforded to the worthy 
Doctor a day’s sport when he pleased. On one 
occasion, while ardently engaged at his piscatorial 
amusement, a number of curlews continually 
flew about his head, sufficient to have disturbed 
any ordinary composure, but only eliciting from 
him the kindly expression, “I wad’na gie the 
wheeple o' the whaup for a’ the nichtingales in 
Ingland.” (See “ Whaup,” Dict. s. v.) G.N. 

Dinner Etiquette (2"'S. ix. 81. 130.170.2735.) 
—I was once told by a gentleman who had been 
quartered in Ireland during the rebellion, that at 
that time the ladies there used to sit on one side 
of the table, and the gentlemen on the other. I 
used to wonder at seeing the same thing often in 
country houses at breakfast, when people sit as 
they like more than they can do at dinner, till 
some one explained to me that all ladies wished to 
sit with their backs to the light in the morning, 
lest their complexions should not stand day-light, 

FQ 

A lady, who died in 1840, and whose eldest 
daughter was born in 1798, told me, that when 
she first saw a lady hook herself to the arm of a 
gentleman in a ball-room, instead of being led 
out by the hand, she felt so indignant that she 
remarked to a friend: “If my daughter were in- 
troduced, and did that, I should take her home 
immediately.” ) 
__Pigtats ann Powver (2™ S. ix. 163. 205.) — 
Though born in the nineteenth century, I can re- 
member the 2nd Life Guards wearing long pig- 
tails. My father, an Admiral, wore powder and 
pigtail for many years within my memory, as did 
Lord Keith many years after my father’s was 
docked, The last tail I recollect to have seen in 
society was that of Lord Kenyon. Pe & i) 

An Oxp Soxprer I consider is incorrect as to 
the time when the military were denuded of those 
preposterous appendages. Certainly as late as 
1814, the band of the Ist, or Royals, then com- 
manded by Her Majesty's father, the late Duke of 
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Kent, were so disfigured. They were stationed 
at Kensington in the barracks opposite the palace, 
since pulled down. The men were not only 
decked out with huge pigtails in tin cases var- 
nished black, but all the back part of the head 
was plastered with some combination of flour and 
grease, and most unsightly and uncomfortable the 
wearers looked. 

I apprehend we are indebted to the musical 
taste of the Duke of Kent for setting the example 
for improving military bands: for this one be- 
longing to the Royals was of a very superior class 
to the general character of military bands of the 
time, so far as correct performance of good music 
was concerned. I know that my early acquaint- 
ance with the compositions of Mozart, and other 
celebrities, at that period almost unknown to 
English ears, was due to the masterly execution of 
that band, and the civilities of the Band-master, a 
German, whose name has escaped my recollection, 
who permitted me to be present at their practice. 

R. H. 

Pavut Hrrrernan (2™ S. iv. 190.) —The speci- 
men of “ pure classical fustian” is taken, with a 
slight variation, from the Juan, London, 1754, 
8vo., pp. 64. The new tragedy, Philoclea, is ridi- 
culed and parodied, in what are said to be quota- 
tions from a MS. tragedy written by a university 
lad in imitation of Nat. Lee. The lines there 
are: — 

* Inhuman monster—shackled though I be, 

I’ll burst those chains, and rise up to the spheres, 

Snatch gleaming bolts from Jove’s red thundering hand, 

And down to Hell as with hard snowballs pelt thee.” . 

A notice of Philoclea is in the Biographia Dra- 
matica. The Juan is a well-written pamphlet on 
matters now obsolete. On the title-page is a very 
spirited vignette by R. S. Miiller. Is the author 
known? The style is above Hiffernan’s. 

The other specimen is so much in the style of 
Hiffernan’s “ Farewell ye cauliflowers,” &c., that 
it might pass for his; but, from the quotation 
below, it seems to be a translation. W.D. 


“My Eyer anp Betty Martin” (2" S. ix. 73., 
&e.) — If Mr. Pisuey Tuompson had been aware 
of the authorised version of the origin of the 
above phrase, as given by the omniscient Joseph 
Miller, both IGnoramus’ criticism and his own 
somewhat touchy reply would have been uncalled 
for. The story is this: — 

An English sailor going into a foreign church 
heard a person offering up a prayer to St. Martin, 
beginning “O Mihi, beate Martine ades,” or “ sis 
propitius,” or something of that kind. Jack, on 
giving an account of what he had heard, said that 
he could not make much of it, but it seemed to 
him to be “ All my eye and Betty Martin.” Hence, 
the phrase as applied (and shall I say exemplified 
in the case before us ?) where a great fuss is made 
about very little. J. Eastwoop. 
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Anecdote Biography: William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, 
Miscellaneous. and Edmund Burke. By John Timbs, F.S.A. (Bentley,) 


NOTES ON BOOKS. Mr. Timbs is not the man who, having hit upon a 
l, Physical, Histori: good idea, would be likely to spoil it in the carrying out, 
Matured Bitsheve. His notion of condensing the salient points, events, and 
incidents in the lives of these distinguished men, and 
presenting them by way of anecdote in chronologica} 
er, is certainly a very happy one; and we have no 
that this neatly printed volume, which containg 
the preceding Biographies of the 
nd the “Scientific Statesman,” will 
wuilarity which all Mr. Timbs’s compilations 

have so deservedly attained. 
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é ‘arew to Sir Thomas Roe, A 
tdor Court of Great Mogul, 1615—1617. | ta Correspondents. 
Edited by Johu Maclean, | A. (Printed for the Camden 
Society. ) ' art mn The Pr ed Tey! § 
ws letters, for such they may well be 
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